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How to secure enthusiasm in teaching is a point 
which every teacher ought to understand. Profes- 
sor Riddle, who treats this subject for the benefit of 
our readers this week, is himself a good illustration 
of the methods he presents. 

If you want a scholar to learn anything at home 
out of next Sunday’s lesson, be sure and tell that 
scholar just what you want him to learn, before he 
goes home this Sunday. If it is the golden text, or 
the memory verses, that you want him to memorize, 
say so; ask him to memorize them, and when he 
comes next week see to it that you know whether or 
not he has done as you requested. If you want him 
to hunt anything up out of the lesson, put him on 
the track of it. Give him a plain question to find 
the answer to. Don’t, don’t complain of a scholar’s 
not studying his lesson at home, when he doesn’t 
know what you mean by studying his lesson—and 
you don’t know yourself. 


Whoever else undervalues the religious press, it is 
not the patent-medicine man. He appreciates its 
influence, and wants a front seat in its constituency. 
Among the fresh methods of calling attention to 
himself and his wares, one of this clan in northern 
New York has bought a telescope and set a pro- 
fessor at searching the heavens for more mercury, 
or something of the sort. He sends bulletins of the 
professor's doings to the religious papers, with a re- 
quest that they will publish the information for- 
warded—which includes a meation of the partiqular 





man” who thus patronizes celestial science. In 
ancient times astrology was supposed to include star- 
gazing, religion, and the science of medicine ; but in 
these days there is little hope for any “ popular and 
wealthy medicine man” getting control of all those 
agencies for his own enriching. 








We ought to shun sin because it issin. But fallen 
human nature does not shrink from sin instinctively. 
Human nature, before it was fallen, did not—so far 
as we can learn—shrink from sin. Hence it is well 
for us to have always in mind the fact that sin will 
surely fail to bring us the delights which it seems to 
promise. The golden flame which attracts the moth 
will give nothing but pain when it is finally reached. 
The glittering knife which the child would grasp 
would gash the little hand that seized it, instead of 
proving a joy, as was expected. It is so with every 
bright light or glittering blade which sin flashes 
before our mind’s eye. That which is the very 
temptation itself would prove a source of pain and 
misery, if not of disgust, if it were attained to. As 
a devotional writer on the Psalms says of David’s 
experience in sin: “ David learned what we all 
learn (and the holier the man is the more speedily 
and sharply does the lesson follow on the heels of his 
sin), that every transgression is a blunder, that we 
never get the satisfaction which we,expect from any 
sin, or, if we do, we get something with it, which 
spoils it all.” If there is one temptation stronger 
than another before you just now, understand that in 
addition to the fact that its sin is sinful, and ought 
to be shunned because it is so, the very thing you 
desire would prove most undesirable and disappoint- 
ing if it could be secured to you. 


A teacher was heard to pray earnestly in a teach- 
ers’ meeting that the Lord would teach him the 
next day’s lesson, enlighten his mind, fill his heart 
with zeal, and thoroughly fit him for his class duties, 
in order that he should be able to bring the knowl- 
edge of the truth to the souls of his scholars. The 
prayer in itself was one to which every teacher could 
say Amen. And yet in the case of him who offered 
it, it was felt by some to be a waste of time and 
breath ; for that teacher was one of those who habit- 
ually neglect the study of their lessons, and other- 
wise fail of preparation for their class work. He 
never visited his scholars at their homes. He took 
no more pains to become acquainted with his scholars 
than with his lesson. Why should his prayer be 
heard? It was the prayer of indolence, not of living, 
acting faith. Prayer is absolutely essential to a 
teacher’s preparation ; but hard work and faithful 
study are an essential evidence of that faith which 
makes prayer effectual. 
ever thoroughly the superintendent or teacher has 
otherwise prepared himself, if he has neglected 
prayer in his preparation, he will be still unfitted for 
his duties ; it is also true that, no matter how much 
and how fervently he prays, if he does no more than 
this, his preparation will still be imperfect and in- 
complete ; for God does not put a lesson all ready 
studied into our minds while we are asleep, nor use 
us merely as mechanical mouth-pieces through which 
to apply it to the hearts of the scholars, But he 
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and applying his truth. We are to diligently and 
prayerfully use these means. If we refuse to do 
this, the failure and sin are ours; and no amount of 
word-prayers will ever atone for our failure just here. 


It is, to say the least, unfortunate when a man who 
is set to be a Christian teacher does not know what is 
the distinguishing feature of Christianity. But there 
are such teachers. One of themis the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker, of the City Temple, London. He has writ- 
ten a public letter proposing a platform of Christian 
union—“ a point at which all reverent thinkers will 
unite in cordial fellowship.” Defining this platform, 
or this “point,” he says, “Whoever adopts and 
practices the principle of self-sacrifice for the good of 
others is, in my view, a living Christian, whatever he 
may think of any point in so-called dogmatic theology.” 
Dr. Parker refers to the “boldness” of this propo- 
sition; but he might better speak of its “ baldness.” 
He leaves out all suggestion of a Saviour. He does 
not even propose that a man shall look toward God. 
It is as if he told a man who wanted to be a soldier, 
that a soldier’s chief duty is to give the preference to 
his tent-mate and comrades. Adopting and practic- 
ing “the principle of self-sacrifice for the good of 
others,” isa very good thing. It is one of the inci- 
dental results of being a Christian, just as the keep- 
ing one’s own face and hands clean is. But it is not, 
by any means, the one distinctive peculiarity of a 
Christian. That is the putting one’s self into the 
hands of the only Saviour, in that heartiness of trust 
which makes one practice “the principle of self- 
sacrifice for the good of others” out of love to him 
who died for others, and who asks that all who love 
him shall show love to all for whom he died. It is 
well for the world that there is Bible study as well 
as preaching, to show men the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. We hope that all who attend on Dr. Parker's 
ministry attend Sunday-school also, that they may 
learn what are the main features of Christianity. 





PROGRESS THROUGH STRUGGLE. 


It is a good thing for a young man, or for an old 
one, to have a great deal to contend with. There is 
no real progress in this life except through struggle. 
Unless there were a hammer to swing and an anvil 
to strike, the blacksmith would never have the 
brawny arm which marks his power. If there were 
no hills to climb and no storms to face, the sturdy 
mountaineer would show no such superior vigor as 
makes him another being’ from the ease-loving 
dweller in the vine-embowered valley. It is not the 
uniform and the parade which bring out the courage, 
and develop the highest manhood, of the enlisted 
soldier ; but it is the march, the privation, and the 
battle, which transform him into the bronzed and 
ennobled veteran. Not the receiving of riches by 
inheritance, but the securing of them by uninter- 
mitted struggle, gives a capitalist the ability to be a 
leader in the world of wealth. It is rather the 
barriers to knowledge than the helps to them, that 
give the scholar his final pre-eminence in the field of 
letters. And the man of character is always the 
man who has made progress through struggle, who 
has had a great deal to contend with, and has con- 
tended successfully. 

Tt is very natural for us to long for ease ; but it is 
very well for us that we do not have ease, Ease isa 
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good thing to look forward to; but we ought to thank 
God that there are so many streams to be crossed, 
and thickets to be pressed ‘through, and mountains to 
be clambered over, before the place of easq can pos- 
sibly be reached by us. It is a cause for rejoicing 
rather than for regret, that our children take 80 much 
of our time just now, that our housekeeping cares 
are 80 absorbing, that we have so much trouble with 
the servants, that our business interests are so per- 
plexing, that our personal health is so precarious, 
and that one or another of the family is always get- 
ting sick. It would be worse for us, rather than 
better, if we did not have quite so many difficulties 
in the way of carrying on our school, or our farm, or 
our factory, or our newspaper, or our parish. The 
truth is, we should not do so well in the very work 
where we now have these troubles, if we were with- 
out these troubles. If a minister, for example, seeks 
a new charge because he thinks that he can thereby 
get more time for reading and study, and for religious 
visiting, by using his old sermons without having to 
write new ones, it is commonly found that he gives 
no more time to either study or visiting than before, 
and that he simply ceases to grow in intellect or in 
spirituality. By the removal of the demand for his 
constant struggle to keep up with his work, there 
has been an interruption of his progress in his work, 
and a lessening of his power to work. And it is not 
the housekeeper, or the teacher, or the business man, 
who has least to contend with, who fills his or her 
p ace best, or who gets on most successfully. Can you 
vay that it is? 

Looking at this side of the truth, what have you 
most reason to be grateful for, when you awake in 
the morning, and think of the duties before you for 
the day? Why, that you have so much to contend 
with; that there are so many difficulties in your 
way ; that you are beset before and behind and on 
either hand, and that you cannot move in any direc- 
tion without a struggle. Even your very pains and 
aches ought to be a comfort to you. And whata 
satisfaction there may be in the thought of that 
stupid servant, and that disagreeable neighbor, and 
that unfair business rival! Really, there are obsta- 
cles enough in your path to be very encouraging. 
What cause you have for thankfulness ! 

In the formation of personal character, even more 
than in material interests and in things external to 
one’s self, progress is made only through struggle. 
It is what one has to contend with, rather than what 
is favoring and helpful, that gives the opportunity of 
soul growth. When we see one who commands 
respect and admiration by the character in his very 
look and bearing, we are sure that that character 
represents struggle and endurance— 

“ As if the man had fixed his face, 
In many a solitary place, 
Against the wind and open sky.” 

Lines of character in the countenance are “service 
chevrons,” showing the campaigns of the veteran in 
the warfare of actual life. They cannot be won 
except through soldierly daring and doing. The 
bravest soldier shrinks from battle before he enters 
it; but when it is upon him, all his energies are 
aroused to fight it through to the end; and he 
knows, when that battle is over with, that he is 
more of a man than he could have been without the 
struggle it involved to him. So it is that. we are to 
pray continually, “ Lead us not into temptation ”— 
or trial; for trial and temptation are synonymous: 
and, at the same time, that we are to “count it all 
joy” when we “ fall into divers temptations ”—into 
many and strange trials which are upon us without 
our ehoice—* knowing this, that the trial of our 
faith worketh patience,”—or endurance ; and that by 
the struggles and endurances of that trial we can be 
advanced in personal character. 

It is hard to be tempted ; hard to be compelled to 
struggle day by day with new temptations, and, what 
is still worse, with old ones that seem never to lose 
their power or their persistency; it is hard to be 
sometimes worsted in the struggle—for it is a rare 





campaign that knows never a temporary disaster or 
check to the soldiers who will have final victory ; 


“ But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger. 
And conscious still of the Divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 
No longer.” 


For our temptations, and our struggles with them, 
we have reason to be grateful to God. The very 
things that seem at this hour to be the great barriers 
to our progress in the Christian life are designed of 
God as means to our Christian progress. If they 
were removed, we should lose the struggle with them ; 
and losing that we should lose the victory over them, 
with its spiritual uplifting to ourselves. Those 
barriers are, under God, a source of our hope for a 
higher and truer Christian manhood and woman- 
hood. Let us rejoice in them now, because we shall 
rejoice over them by and by. 

“ Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery 
trial which is [still] to try you, as though some strange 
thing happened unto you: but rejoice, inasmuch as 
ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings, that when his 
glory shall be revealed, ye [as conquerors through 
his grace over this trial] may be glad also with 
exceeding joy.” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are wide differences of opinion as to the archi- 
tecture and furnishing of Sunday-school rooms. About 
all the counsel that can be safely given to the managers 
of a particular school is, that they will do well to look 
over all that is offered in the line in question, and then 
decide for themselves what is suited to their special case. 
A Tarrytown correspondent asks : 

Will you be kind enough to give me an idea of what are the 
very best benches, or seats, for Sunday-school use, as we are 
about to furnish our room anew? The room is used for lecture 
purposes as well as for the Sunday-school. 

In our opinion a chair is the best seat for the Sun- 
day-school, or for a room used for the twofold purpose 
designated. Chairs can easily be arranged in semi- 
circular form for class service, and then set in rows for 
the prayer-meeting or lecture. The “Taylor chair” is so 
arranged as to be linked for classuse. This is now manu- 
factured by Baker, Pratt, & Oo., 19 Bond Street, New 
York, The reversible or railroad-car seat is preferred 
by many. Lists and descriptions of different seats can be 
obtained on application to the firm named, or to A. H. 
Andrews & Co., Chicago; the Excelsior School Furniture 
Company, Cincinnati; or Robert Paton & Son, New York. 


Now that the International lessons once more include 
Egypt in their narrative, there is a fresh interest in all 
that relates to that home of ancient civilization. Con- 
cerning a popular work on this theme, a Vermont sub- 
scriber inquires : 

Please write in your Notes on Open Letters answering the 
questions, What book is Ebers’s Uarda, referred to by Protessor 
Isaac H,Hall? Wherecanit be obtained, and what is the price? 

Uarda is a historical romance, giving a picture of 
Egypt in the time of Rameses II., or the Great, the 
monarch supposed to be the Pharaoh of the oppression of 
the Israelites—father of the Pharaoh of the exodus, It 
was written in German by Georg Ebers, the distinguished 
professor of Egyptian Archmology in the University of 
Leipsic, and has had a circulation among Germans, prob- 
ably greater than any recent work of fiction in the lan- 
guage. It has been very well translated into English by 
Olara Bell, and published in the Tauchnitz series. Either 
the original German or this translation can be had of 
G. J. Stechert, 766 Broadway, New York. The English has 
been also reprinted in New York from the same plates, 
by W. 8. Gottsberger, 11 Murray Street, New York; also 
in a number of the Seaside Library by George Munro, 
17 Vandewater Street, New York; and is appearing as 
a serial story in Good Literature, the new weekly 
paper of the American Book Exchange, Tribune Build- 
ing, New York. The price in paper is from about one 
dollar for the best edition to twenty cents for the cheaper 
ones. hee sae 

One of the gains of this centenary year of Sunday- 
schools is the bringing to light of numberless incidents in 
the early history of the Sunday-school cause. Here is a 
fresh one from a veteran in Indiana. He says: 

Tt has been argued by some that we have made no progress in 
Sunday-schools, I will give you a brief sketch of my first 





Sunday-school. It was in the summer of 1830. It was 
announced from the stand in a Christian Church, sometimes 
called the New Light. Here is the announcement: “On next 
Sunday, at two o’clock, there will be a Sunday«sehool at the 
Hannah’s Creek school-house. [A log concern. Its windows 
were made by cutting away two half-logs, and setting up 
perpendicular sticks about six inches apart, with paper pasted 
on them.] Benjamin Nutter will be the teacher.” They 
did not have any superintendent, and only one teacher. The 
boys were requested to fetch their spelling-books, The girls 
were not admitted to the school. I, with about thirty other 
boys, went at the appointed hour. We were told by the teacher 
to learn a certain lesson, and we learned it with a vim. 
All seemed to study as loud as they could. I tell you they 
made the woods ring. After that two captains were selected to 
divide the school. They spelled rows for about an hour, and 
then formed all into one class and spelled for head. Then we 
were dismissed. A part of the scholars remained awhile to 
play ball (that was called ball pen). The others, with the 
superintendent or teacher, went a fishing. There was no sing- 
ing, no prayer; for no one could sing or pray. But the 
teacher would sometimes engage in “‘ cuss words.” You can 
draw your own contrast between then and now. Have we made 
any progress in the years since 1830? I have been in Sunday- 
school for fifty years. I am sixty-one years old, and am still a 
boy. 

There certainly has been progress in the Sunday-school 
in the last half-century ; but we must say that our 
Indiana correspondent has turned out pretty well, con- 
sidering the start he had. If modern Sunday-schools 
will do well with all their scholars in proportion to 
their improved system and machinery, we shall be quite 
content with the result. 


While we are glad to lay before our readers the results 
of our examination of the different Teachers’ Bibles, we 
cannot decide for any particular person which Bible will 
be best for him or for her, or even express an opinion on 
that point. We refer to this now, because of requests 
coming to us to select a Bible suited to this or that person. 
In view of the description we ha’ve given of the different 
Bibles, each reader must decide which is best for his or 
her purpose, all things considered. Even on the point of 
the best type, we cannot say more than we have already 
said. Type is a matter about which tastes differ widely. 
Yet we have such inquiries as the following from a Ten- 
nessee correspondent : 

I have been very much interested in your comparison of 
Teachers’ Bibles. There are many teachers like myself who 
need a good-sized print. Which of the number offers the best 
type? I want a good-sized print, with marginal references. 
If the Oxford edition has this advantage, I prefer it. Has the 
cheap edition as large type as the more costly, and can speci- 
men pages be had of any of them? 

As a rule, the larger Bibles have larger print than the 
smaller ones. The great desideratum of a small-sized 
Bible with a large type has not yet been secured. 
But each sized Bible has different bindings. Those of 
the cheaper bindings in these editions have the same 
print as those of the more expensive bindings. The type 
of the best edition of the Tract Society’s Bible seems 
larger for its size than any other. That is, it has a larger 
face for its body—thus giving more show for the room it 
takes. Price-lists, and commonly specimen pages, can 
be obtained on application to T. Nelson & Sons, 42 
Bleeker Street, New York, for the Oxford Bibles; to 
Pott, Young, & Co., Cooper Union, New York, for the 
Eyre & Spottiswoode Bibles; to the American Tract 
Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York, for the Tract 
Society Bibles. We commend our readers to them. 

It is a very common feeling, that if only one more 
miracle could be wrought in confirmation of Christianity, 
there would be a great many more believers, or a great 
deal more of faith on the part of those who are believers. 
But whoever intelligently examines the Bible teachings 
on this subject, will be convinced that this view is a mis- 
taken one. Just now, an illustration of this feeling comes 
to us in the following request from California : 

In The Sunday School Times of January 4, 1879, there was 
copied an article by “the Rev. B. G. Manard, in the Devotional 
Journal,” giving an account of an answer to prayer in famine, 
in the experience of a sister-in-law of Brother Hartwell, our 
missionary to China, during the raid of General Sherman 
through South Carolina. I wish to verify the statement therein 
contained. Can you aid me in so doing? If nothing more, 
can you give me the address of the Rev. B. G. Manard, or of 
the editor of the Devotional Journal? By so doing you will 


greatly oblige me, and aid in strengthening the faith of some 
here. 


We do not feel called to aid those who are seeking 
“ after a sign” in confirmation of their Christian faith. 
The miracles recorded in the Bible were wrought in order 
to show that the teachings of those who wrought them 
were to be accepted. But now Christianity itself is a 
standing miracle, and the Bible is its own sufficient wit- 
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ness. There is no need of further miracles to secure a 
hearing to the teachers of Christianity ; nor is it proba- 
ble that a new supply of miracles would bring a new 
supply of converts. Not all the people who shw the 
mighty works wrought by Jesus of Nazareth were con- 
vinced thereby. Those who are now familiar with the 
teachings of Jesus do not need more signs from without; 
their need is of more readiness of heart within; and “ if 
they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead ”—to’plead with 
them to trust themselves fo the only and the sufficient 
Saviour. As to-those who are professed disciples of 
Jesus, their faith is to be strengthened not by hearing 
from “Brother Hartwell” that the Lord answered a 
prayer of his “sister-in-law,” but by going to the Lord 
with one of his promises, and proving him as the answerer 
of prayer according to his promises. We believe in 
miracles, in modern miracles. We believe that the Lord 
is now working special wonders in behalf of his children 
according to their need and their faith. We believe 
that he heals the sick, and feeds the hungry, and grants 
blessings miraculously, in little things and in larger, to 
one and another of his believing and praying children. 
But we do not believe that these miracles are for signs to 
others. We do not think that they are to be advertised, 
or a list of them published in book form. Your blessing 
must depend not on the faith of the Hartwell family, but 
on your own faith. And you can get a big blessing from 
the Lord for the strengthening of your weak faith in half 
the time you would have to spend in hunting up the Rev. 
B. G. Manard, or the editor of the Devotional Journal. 


It is certainly true that the memorizing of Bible verses 
has many times stood in the way of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of Bible truth. Children have been set at a parrot- 
like memorizing of Bible words—to which, at the time, 
they attached no meaning—when they ought to have 
been taught Bible truths which might have tended to 
their spiritual profit. Any child who can memorize Bible 
words can understand the saving truths of the Bible. It 
is therefore a wrong to that child’s soul to set him at 
memorizing the words without also helping him to a 
knowledge of the truths which he needs to know. In 
Gall’s “ Nature Normal School” is the record concern- 
ing blind Allick, of Stirling, who bad memorized all the 
words of the Bible, yet was ignorant of the simplest truths 
of salvation. Memorizing Scripture is a duty that is too 
often neglected in the home and in the Sunday-school ; 
but setting a child at Bible memorizing without aiding 
him to an understanding of Bible truths is a sin that can- 
not be too plainly pointed out and condemned. In com- 
ment on the sensible words of Dr. Ray Palmer on this 
theme, a Philadelphia correspondent writes : 


The article in a recent issue of The Sunday School Times, 
“Truth in the Memory,” by Dr. Ray Palmer, is eminently 
timely. I have long thought that there was a great waste of 
precious time in the matter of Bible memorizing, even where 
a great number of verses were committed to memory—as was 
formerly a very common case, to the end that teachers and 
others might be astonished at the industry or talent or piety of 
the youthful prodigy. The suggestions of Dr. Palmer are 
excellent, and I would like to supplement them by a plea for 
the efficient storing of the memory in youth, with the most 
practical and useful quotations from the Bible.’ But in order to 
secure this result, it would be necessary to have a compendium 
of Bible passages prepared for the use of Sunday-schools. This 
compendium should consist of such selections of Scripture as 
would be specially desirable to fix permanently in the memory 
for use in after life, to aid in devotional exercises to establish 
or elucidate the more vital doctrines of Christianity, the gems 
of biblical poetry, and brief selections from the more impor- 
tant parts of the Bible narrative. These quotations and selec- 
tions should be judiciously classified under their proper heads, 
and so arranged that the learner could be duly interested in 
the exercise, because he can easily be taught to understand 
them, and to see the value of storing the memory as herein 
proposed. In the arrangement of subjects and selections, due 
regard should be had to the presentation of such subjects and 
such selections as would correspond with the age, mental 
calibre, and tastes, of the learner. I have often thought that 
if the time I devoted in memorizing whole chapters, mainly of 
narrative, in the New Testament, had been spent as suggested, 
my memory would have had a far better discipline, my fund 
of general biblical knowledge would have been greater, and 
the grand fundamental principles of Christianity and the 
scriptural warrant therefor would have been more clearly 
defined in my mind, and vastly more available in the defense 
of those principles. 

There are various compilations of Bible selections 
already published for use in Sunday-schools and secular 
schools ; but any parent or teacher can direct a child in 
the choice of passages worthiest of immediate memorizing, 
out of an ordinary Bible. And with all efforts at securing 
Bible memorizing, let there be wise efforts at the expla- 
nation and application of Bible truths. 





THE BLESSED LAND. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


But now they desire a better country, that is, a heavenly: wherefore 
God is not ashamed to be called their God: for he hath prepared for them 
a city.—Heb., 11: 16. 


O holy dwelling-place of God! 
O glorious city all divine! 

Thy streets, by feet of seraphs trod, 
Shall one glad day be trod by mine! 


In thee no temple lifts its dome, 
No sun its radiant beam lets fall ; 
For there—of light the eternal home— 
God and the Lamb illumine all ! 


There from exhaustless fountains flow 
The living waters, gushing o’er, 

Which whoso drinks thenceforth shall know 
Earth’s ever-craving thirst no more. 


There fresh and fair on every hand, 
Where one unfading summer lives, 

The trees of life unwithering stand, 
Whose fruit immortal vigor gives. 


All lovelier flowers than Eden bare 

When God pronounced his work complete, 
All matchless forms of beauty, there 

The never-wearied eye shall greet. 


Within the burnished gates abide 

Of God's redeemed the countless throng, 
Who ever while the ages glide 

Serve—in seraphic ardor strong. 


To them the Lamb that fills the throne, 
In love divine unveils his face ; 

While they, with bliss to earth unknown, 
Adore the beauty and the grace. 


No wasting sorrow there is found, 
No cheek is wet with burning tears ; 
Whom those eternal walls surround, 
No foe can reach, no pang, no fears. 


Land of the blest, on faith’s keen eye, 
Faint glimpses of thy glory break ; 

Oh, when in earth’s last sleep I lie, 
Mid thy full splendors let me wake! 


ENTHUSIASM IN TEACHING. 
BY PROFESSOR M. B,. RIDDLE, D.D. 


The word “enthusiasm” is rather difficult to define, 
and the particular form of it referrred to in the caption 
of this article eludes analysis. But what we all under- 
stand by the phrase is a blessed reality. Recalling my 
own experience as a pupil, from the primary school to 
the foreign university, I can truly say that all the men 
and the two women whom I know to have given me the 
best stimulus as well as the best instruction had this 
quality in their teaching, or, better said, this qualification 
for teaching. It answered in their calling to what we 
call “ magnetism” in the pulpit or on the platform. 

But what gave them this qualification? Why could 
the persons I have in mind make me interested in my 
studies, so that even when away from them I felt as if 
they were urging me to new efforts at doing my best in 
the lesson they had assigned me? If it was a native gift, 
then there is little need of writing about it. A sketch of 
such success would, in that case, only discourage the 
more those who already feel their lack in this respect. 
Now all excellence in any art implies some natural en- 
dowments adapted to the particular art. He is no teacher 
who does not recognize his calling as an art, second to 
none in its demand for skill and patience, and demanding 
more than most others the soul of a true artist to keep it 
steady in its devotion to a high ideal. Here temperament, 
gift of speech, and many other natural gifts, are essential 
prerequisites. But to be an artist, here as elsewhere, 
something more is required; namely, the training which 
makes these gifts of nature efficient for the end in view. 
As most people are capable of enthusiasm, it seems not 
unlikely that any teacher who has not altogether mis- 
taken his calling might have more or less of it in his 
mode of teaching, and that there may be ways of increas- 
ing it. These ways cannot, of course, be purely mechani- 
cal ones; they are, of necessity, far removed from formal 
routine, and from patent “methods” of teaching. They 
must belong to the soul of the master, and be transfused 
from thence into the manner of teaching. The mistake 
many teachers make is in beginning at the wrong end. 
Hence in naming two of the helps to enthusiastic teach- 
ing, I put that first which many would put last, and that 
second to which most’ give the first place. He only can 
teach enthusiastically who derives his interest, feeling 
(passion it becomes af times), primarily from the subject 
he is endeavoring to teach. It is a simple rule, as old as 
Horace in literature, and old as man himself in fact, that 
to interest or move others one must himself be moved. 
The application is easy: Whatever preparation we make 
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for teaching, we are not prepared to teach until the truths, 
facta, principles, we would convey to others, have im- 
pressed themselves upon us. They must interest us 
before we can interest others in them. If they are 
adapted to move, then we must feel their power in our 
own hearts before any method of presenting them can 
rightly affect our pupils. But we can come closer to the 
secret than this. Our preparation should be thorough 
in its intensity, rather than in its extent, That is, we 
should seek to know the few things of most importance 
so well that they seem to us of the most importance, 
otherwise we cannot make others feel that importance. 
Here many teachers make a mistake, They “cram” 
themselves, and hence they cram their pupils instead of 
teaching them. Of course, the better the teacher the 
more widely will he know his subject; and the thorough- 
ness I have spoken of is not inconsistent with very ex- 
tensive knowledge. But he only is prepared to teach 
who out of his (possibly very wide) knowledge knows 
how to select, and to select wisely, those points which he 
will allow to impress him as he makes special preparation 
for his class. I know some very learned men who are 
poor teachers; and I have noticed that, as a rule, when 


| they talk, they are so careful to be both full and exact as 


to weary their auditors. And they rarely have this 
enthusiasm about the main points. 

But this is not all. The next effort must be to carry 
into the class the interest that our own study has aroused ; 
in effect, to reproduce there something of the process by 
which the truths got hold of us in our preparation. Here 
rigid rules of teaching are fatal. They kill the feeling of 
delight with which we sometimes grapple an old truth as 
if we had found it out for the first time in our colloquy 
with the bright boy we are leading up toit. They repress 
the emphasis we would naturally put on words and ideas 
alike, ; 

On each side there is a danger ; on the one hand there 
is the danger of overloading our own minds, and thus 
killing the interest in advance ; and, on the other, there 
is the special danger of enthusiastic and gifted men,—that 
of trusting too much to the hour of utterance, to the 
neglect of careful special preparation. The one blunder 
makes a dry teacher, the other, a verbose one, who fails 
to hold his own as his pupils learn to know him. The 
true method is: to become interested deeply in the main 
points of your subject, and make room in your plan of 
instruction for that interest to express itself, or, better 
said, to impress itself upon the pupils. Some fail from 
neglecting one side, some from neglecting the other; the 
successful teacher combines the two. Most of the failures, 
however, are due to the attempts to find the main interest 
in something else than in the truth taught. 

A common and pardonable mistake is to seek it in the 
pupils themselves. This is pardonable, because without 
an interest in them there can be little enthusiasm. But 
this must be put in the second place. For, human nature 
being as it is, pupils are sometimes uninteresting. The 
more uninteresting they are, the more do we need all the 
enthusiasm we can have in teaching them. To seek it 
from them first of all, is to make bricks without straw. 
But having obtained our own impulse from the subject, 
just to the extent that we awaken an interest in them 
will we find their response affecting our own skill. The 
two will constantly react to the increase of both. Then 
the teacher’s enthusiasm becomes a joy ; then the pupil’s 
interest becomes a steady impulse. Sympathy, affection, 
and the nobler qualities of our natures, come into play on 
both sides. I write con amore, for such teachers I have 
had, and such feelings I have known. It will be readily 
seen that as such interest awakens sympathy, so the sym- 
pathy guides the teacher in his preparation. He presently 
finds himself studying, not only to know his subject well, 
but that the pupils may know it well. Into his hours of 
study they come as a real presence. He asks, How will 
this strike such a boy or young man? How can I make 
him see this as I see it? And his own studies are 
quickened by it. Yes, the memory of such pupils will 
encourage him to go on, will keep up his enthusiasm, 
when some lazy or inattentive or captious youth tries his 
patience and his skill. 

These hints apply to all topics of instruction, to scrip- 
tural instruction most of all. For in that case the sub- 
ject is one that of all others can most interest, impress, 
move us, a8 we prepare. Moreover, in teaching these 
things there is more room for sympathy and for all that 
inter-play of interest in the subject and in and from the 
pupils to which reference has been made, No one has a 
right to become a Bible teacher unless he has a personal 
interest in the personal Truth whom the Bible reveals, 
Believing in Christ, and teaching of him, above the intel- 
lectual interest in the truth, intenser than the sympathy 
with the pupils, the teacher has him as an object to call 
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forth all the enthusiasm of which he is capable. It may 
be a wrong judgment on my part, but I often think that 
one who fails to throw some feeling into Bible teaching 
has something wrong with his heart, rather than with his 
head. A Greek preposition that suggests some clearer 
view of the great facts of redemption has set my pulse to 
beating more strongly many a time, Why should it not? 
He not only loved us, but he was pleased to make known 
his love in these words, with all their marvelous combi- 
nation of precision and suggestiveness, Why, then, 
should I, because it is a grammatical form he uses for 
that’ purpose, forget the love in the grammatical form ? 
I have no more warrant for doing that than I have for 
neglecting the preposition when the study of it unfolds 
the love. He who would be an enthusiastic teacher of 
the Bible must learn to love Christ the more from minute 
study of the word; then the love of Christ will make his 
study the more careful, The interest in the pupils will 
rarely be wanting wher such an interest is felt in the 
Master and in his word; and the pupils, while they may 
not feel so much as the teacher does, will, at least, know 
what is meant by “enthusiasm in teaching.” 


HELL AND GLORY! 
BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D. 


These sharply contrasted words have, in conjunction, 
a repellent sound, One does not naturally associate 
them, and rather prefers to keep both the ideas and the 
words wide asunder, But my justification in shocking 
the sensibilities of the reader may be found in the use 
which I seek to make of a recent occurrence. Within a 
few weeks there has been a soldiers’ reunion at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Among the distinguished guests and speakers 
was General Sherman, of the United States Army. He 
is an orator as well as a bold and skillful officer, and has 
a habit of speaking directly to the point. He is not one 
to whom we naturally look for ethical instruction, and 
occasionally he gets off a blunt expression that by no 
means squares with our Christian conceptions, He is the 
reputed author of the declaration that “the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian,” and he is said to have more 
faith in army operations than in missionary labors for 
settling the case of the red men, But, on the occasion to 
which I refer, he used language to which we may attach 
the greater weight because of the seeming sternness of 
his character. Addressing wisely a word to the youth of 
his audience, amid the festivities which made a military 
career appear brilliant and attractive, he said: “There is 
many a boy here to-day who looks on soldiering as glory ; 
but, boys, it is all hell/ You can bear this warning voice 
to generations yet to come. I look on war with horror, 
But if it has to come, I am here.” . 

This testimony is of exceeding value. It comes from 
the highest officer in the army of the United States ; 
from one, therefore, who is under the strongest profes- 
sional inducement to regard war favorably in his own 
mind, and to glorify it in the estimation of others. It 
comes from one of broad experience, as well as of 
superior rank. General Sherman has grown gray in the 
service of his country, and has had part in various wars 
with our Indian tribes, with Mexico, and with the 
Southern soldiers. In all these he has won distinction, 
and in the latter case was second only to General Grant 
in the renown with which he came out of the conflict ; 
on which account he was promoted to the head of the 
army when General Grant was made president. His 
fame is wholly a military fame. And yet he declares 
that war “‘is all hell” instead of “glory.” The testi- 
mony is the stronger because given at an honest hour, 
and under a sense of responsibility. . He was under no 
necessity other than that of duty to utter “this warning 
voice to generations yet to come.” The occasion was 
such as reflected honor upon himself and his old military 
comrades, and gave an éclat to war. But he saw in the 
crowd of spectators and auditors young men and boys 
who were in danger of receiving false impressions; on 
whose imagination brilliant uniforms, waving banners, 
bands of music, gilded epauleties and stars, and high- 
sounding titles.and popular applause, would have a mis- 
leading effect. And so, with an honesty which does him 
credit, he put over against their romantic ideas of war 
the plain, the horrible truth. 

I may be allowed further to suggest that the testimony 
is the more conclusive in that it comes from one who, 
nevertheless, believes in war as sometimes a dire neces- 
sity. The speaker was no agent of a “ Peace Society,” 
or a “ Non-resistance Society,” advocating his specialty, 
and taking extreme and indefensible ground. He was no 
professed moral reformer of ultra opinions, going about 
exaggerating his one pet evil, and declaring war to be, 
in all the parties to it, a sin per se, and the worst calamity 





which could befall a land. No; he knew that a far. 
worse calamity is perpetuated slavery, or the overthrow 
of free institutions, or a national character debased by 
cowardice or by indifference to great principles. And so 
he said: “If it has to come, I am here.” It is dreadful 
work deliberately to strangle a man to death; but the 
sheriff must needs do it, in obedience to law, when a 
murderer is to be hanged, because there is something 
worse than the loss of that guilty life. And it is further 
worthy of note, that, in the sentiments uttered by General 
Sherman, he is sustained by the similar testimony of other 
distinguished military heroes. The Duke of Wellington, 
the conqueror of Napoleon, once declared his willing- 
ness, ‘even by the sacrifice of his life, to prevent one 
month of war in a country to which he was attached.” 
General Washington, of whom it was said that he was 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen,” said: “How much more delightful to an 
undebauched mind is the task of making improvements 
on the earth, than all the vainglory which can be 
acquired from ravaging it by the most uninterrupted 
career of conquests. How pitiful, in the eye of reason 
and religion, is that false ambition which desolates the 
world with fire and sword, compared with the milder 
virtues of making our fellow-men as happy as their frail 
conditions and perishable natures will permit them to be! 
It is time for knight-errantry and mad heroism to be at 
an end.” 

It is of great importance, following the good example 
of General Sherman, that all who have to do with the 
young should aim to create a right standard of judgment 
in their minds as regards war; that they may dread and 
not desire it; that they may associate the love and prac- 
tice of it with barbarism, and not with civilization ; that 
they understand that it more nearly approaches the sad 
and ignoble necessity of the hangman than the usual 
honor of a ruler; and that its best justification is in the 
paradoxical statement that it is “to conquer a peace.” 
On this principle General Sherman defended his severity 
in his Southern campaign; declaring that he meant to 
make war in such dead earnest, seeing it had been invoked, 
that it should end as soon as possible, and be found to be 
so terrible an arbiter of disputes that no section of the 
country should ever again wish to appeal to it. The 
calling of men from peaceful industries, and marshaling 
them in hostile array on the battle-field; the discharge 
of musketry and cannon into ranks of human beings, 
slaying and torturing, mutilating and maiming; the 
filling of hospitals and homes with tens of thousands of 
the sick and wounded ; the clothing of a land with 
mourning, amid the tears of widows and orphans ; the 
destruction of roads and bridges, the burning of dwell- 
ings and of public edifices; the plundering-of all kinds 
of property; the letting loose of the worst passions, and 
the prevalence of the most blasphemous language, as a 
usual attendant upon war,—what is all this but hell, and 
not glory? And yet Europe plans for it systematically, 
oppresses industry to prepare for its expense, drafts its 
youth for years info immense standing armies, and waits 
breathlessly for the coming shock of conflict! Thou 
Prince of peace and Ruler of history, hasten the triumph 
of thy gospel of purity and love! 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


———__<— — 


TWO GARDENS, AND WHAT GREW IN 
THEM. 


BY LILIAN F. WELLS, 


“Oh dear!” sighed Margie, “how I wish we had a 
garden!” 

“So do I,” chimed in Theo, jumping up from the floor, 
where he had been putting together a dissected map of 
the United States. ‘‘I’d have a bed all my own—” 

“You’ve got one now,” interrupted Margie, laughing. 

* Oh, you know I don’t mean that kind!” returned Theo, 
in great disgust. 

It was a rainy Saturday, and the children were amus- 
ing themselves in the cosy nursery. Their mother sat by 
the window sewing, and keeping her foot on the rocker 
of baby Archie’s cradle. She sighed a little at what the 
children had said, for she, too, would have been very glad 
to have a garden. But, presently, she looked up with a 
smile, as if she had had a thought that pleased her. 

“Children,” said she, “you can each have a little 
garden if you want too, Oh, be careful, don’t wake 
baby ! and don’t be too much delighted, for you may not 
like my plan so well as you think. Do you remember 
what Mr. Dunbar said in his sermon last Sunday morn- 
ing about oux hearts being like gardens, and our good 





and bad actions like flowers and weeds? You know we 
talked about it afterward.” 

“Oh, pshaw, mamma!_I thought we were goingto have 
some fun,” cried disappointed Theo. 

“ Wait, dear, you’re too impatient,” said Mrs, Dickson, 
“T haven’t finished yet. This is what I had thought of, 
Suppose you and Margie call next week your garden, and 
each day a bed. All that you do and say will be seeds 
that you plant in each bed as you come to it. I will 
make each of you a little blank book, and every night, 
before you go to bed, you can write down what kind of 
seeds you have planted, so that at the end of a week you 
can tell what kind of a crop you’ll have, 
like the plan? ” 

“Oh, it will be lots of fun!” said Theo. 

“The things you think of for us to do always are, 
mamma,” added Margie. 

“ How soon will you make the books,mamma?” asked 
Theo, eagerly. 

“ Just as soon as I sew on three more buttons.” 

That was soon done, and then Mrs, Dickson folded two 
sheets of foolscap paper three times, took several stitches 
in the back, and cut them so as to make two little books 
of sixteen pages each. The covers were made of blue 
cardboard, with a strip of gilt paper down the backs and 
around the edges, and the names “ Margie” and “Theo” 
cut out in gilt letters and pasted on. Mrs. Dickson hoped 
to teach the two children a lesson that they would remem- 
ber, and she knew that they would take more interest in 
their books if she made them as pretiy as possible, 

“ Now, children,” said Mrs. Dickson when the books 
were finished, handing one to each of them, “I want you 
to feel that this is not only a new kind of play, but a very 
serious matter. I want your whole lives to be like gar- 
dens full of beautiful flowers, and delicious fruit, and 
useful vegetables, so that when the Saviour comes at the 
last day you won’t be afraid to have him see your crops, 
and so that he will smile, and say, ‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servants!’ Wouldn’t you be glad to have him say 
that? But you know Satan will keep near you all the 
time, trying to make you put in a bad seed instead of a 
good one, And no one but Jesus can make you strong 
enough to say ‘No, I won’t plant bad seed, and I will 
plant good ones!’ So every morning when you say your 
prayers, be sure you ask the dear Lord to keep close be- 
side you, too, and not let the tempter conquer you. And 
when you know Satan is trying to make you sow bad 
seed, just think to ask Jesus to help you sow good ones, 
and he will.” 

As the next week passed, the children took out their 
little books every night just before bed-time, and Mrs. 
Dickson found it very interesting to watch their faces as 
they wrote, for from the expressions they wore at night 
she could make very good guesses as to what kind of seed 
they had planted during the day. But they said nothing 
about it, nor did either of them know what the other 
wrote, until Saturday night, when they brought their 
books to their mother for her to read. Mrs. Dickson 
looked from one to the other with a smile, and asked, 

“ Well, how do you like gardening?” 

“T like it, and I don’t like it,” replied Theo. 

“Tt’s so hard to ¢hink, mamma, when you flare up all 
of a sudden,” sighed Margie. “I’m afraid Jesus wouldn’t 
smile on my crop; that is, on a good deal of it.” 

“Let us see what the books say,” said Mrs. Dickson, 
taking up Margie’s, and beginning to read aloud. I will 
not give the spelling and punctuation just as they were, 
for I am afraid some might laugh at Margie and Theo, 
and I don’t want any one to do that. 

“ Sunday.—Good seeds: I went to church this morn- 
ing, and tried to listen to every word of the sermon. 
I had a good Sunday-school lesson, and my teacher gave 
meacard. I was good to Theo all the afternoon, and 
learned three Bible verses.—Bad seeds: I thought about 
my new hat when Jenny Dudley came into church, for it 
is ever so much prettier than hers. I thought it was too 
bad I couldn’t have aring like Edith Stone’s, 

“ Monday.—Good seeds: I did an errand for mamma 
before I went to school, and didn’t fret because I wanted 
to play. Ilent Jenny my new slate-pencil. I knew she’d 
break it, and shedid. I didn’tecry when mamma wouldn’t 
let me go over to Jenny’s afterschool, because she wanted 
me to amuse Archie.—Bad seeds: I was mad when 
Jenny broke my pencil, and said I shouldn’t lend her 
another as long as I lived. Katie Nelson ran against me, 
and bumped my head, and I called her a mean, hateful 
thing. 

“Tuesday.—Good seeds: I didn’t do any very good 
things to-day.—Bad seeds: Nor any bad ones, either. 

“ Wednesday.—Good seeds: I planted one very good 
seed to-day, and one quite bad one. I gave Norah Fian- 
nigan—she’s an Irish girl with red hair and horrid 
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freckles—the whole of my lunch, because her mother 
had taken all their money to pay the rent, and Norah 
hadn’t had any breakfast but a piece of bread. I lent 
Jenny my red lead-pencil, and she broke off the nice 
sharp point, but I didn’t say a word.—Bad seeds: Katie 
Nelson made fun of me because I spelt mucilage, ‘mew- 
silage,’ and I ws so mad I pushed her real hard, and she 
fell down in the mud, and I ran away and didn’t say I 
was sorry. 

“ Thursday.—Good seeds: I stayed in at recess, and 
helped Katie do her examples, to make up for pushing 
her down yesterday, and I knew the girls were having 
lots of fun playing ‘duckey daddles, out in the play- 
ground, I played with Archie two hours, and didn’t look 
out the window once, to see what fun the girls were hav- 
ing on the pavement.—Bad seeds: I quarreled with Theo 
about the maps Miss Eliot told us to draw. I cried, be- 
cause mamma wouldn’t let me go to Jenny’s party. 

“ Friday.—Good seeds: I stayed in the house, because 
my throat was sore, and didn’t fret about taking medi- 
cine. I amused Archie ever s0 long.—Bad seeds : I can’t 
think of any, unless teasing Theo because he says ‘yin- 
gedar’ instead of ‘ vinegar’ is one. 

“ Saturday.— Uncle Alfred took Theo and meto Central 
Park to-day, so I just had lots of fun, and I can’t think 
of any seeds at all.” 

Mrs. Dickson laid down Margie’s book, and took up 
Theo’s, going on with her reading. 

“Sunday.—Good seeds: Didn’t say a word because 
we had custard pie instead of mince, for dinner. Lt 
Archie take my transparent slate-—Bad seeds: Went to 
sleep in the middle of the sermon. Tried to make Ed. 
Nelson laugh in Sunday-school. 

“ Monday.—Good seeds: Can’t think of any.—Bad 
seeds: Threw paper-balls in school twice. Said ‘ Con- 
found it,’ and some other words that mamma thinks 
aren’t nice. 

“ Tuesday.— Good seeds: Lent my new knife. Lentmy 
ball. Held my tongue when Tom Gaskell called me 
‘ mammy’s good little boy.’—Bad seeds : Was mad because 
papa wouldn’t let me go to the theatre with Ed. and his 
brother. 

“* Wednesday.—Good seeds: Guess I didn’t sow any.— 
Bad seeds: Haven’t sowed any of these, either, worth 
writing about. 

“ Thursday.—Good seeds: Let Gus take my velocipede 
when I wanted it myself. Helped a little girl pick up a 
lot of apples she dropped. Went down to A—— Sireet 
for papa when I wanted to play ball with the boys.—Bad 
seeds: Don’t know of any. Oh, yes! I pricked Ed. 
with a pin in school, and made him say ‘Ow!’ right 
out, and so I had to stay in at recess. 

“‘Friday.—Good seeds: Don’t remember any special 
ones.—Bad seeds: Was cross because we had rice pud- 
ding for dinner. Was real mean to Margie. Scolded 
Archie for getting my new ball all wet. 

“* Saturday.—Good seeds: Went to the Park with Uncle 
Alfred, and had a splendid time, but don’t remember 
doing anything good except giving away ten cents papa 
gave me.— Bad seeds: Made a little dog bark, and 
scared a pretty little girl. 

Mrs. Dickson wanted to laugh and cry at the same time 
over the two lists of sins and virtues. She did neither, 
however, but laying down the book after she finished 
reading, taking a hand of each of the children, and look- 
ing from one to the other with a smile, she said: 

“So my little gardeners aren’t very well satisfied with 
their week’s crop.” 

“No, mamma!” they both answered. 

“Vm glad of it,” said Mrs. Dickson, “it will help you 
to do better next time. But don’t you think the keeping 
account has done you good?” 

“Ido,” said Margie, decidedly. “You see, mamma, 
before I just lived through the days, and went to bed, 
without thinking much about’em. But writing in my 
book I Aad to remember, you know, and some things 
I felt glad of, and some made me ever so shamed. Two 
or three times I was just going to get mad at one of the 
girls, when I happened to think I’d have to write about 
it at night, and then I asked Jesus to help me, and by 
that time I was all over being mad.” 

“T can’t talk like Margie,” said Theo, “ but I think it’s 
been a first-rate thing for me.” 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


QUARTERLY OLA SS REPORTS. 


If you would have your teachers and scholars regular 
in attendance, faithful in their studies, systematic in their 


contributions, and accustomed to church-going, you must j have passed into history. Our record as members of the Coates- 
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have a good school. Full records and full reports have selves, “‘ What has been my record?” Not that of some one 
much to do with keeping up high standard before the ae anges > b oeryas al saan ai tt 
nas punctual and regular y 

scheol and with keeping the school “ to a evar nes f euuhbte have been? 

It is the superintendent’s duty to know about Have I been as earnest in the study of God’s holy word as 
teachers and scholars, collectively and separately, in 


I should have been, in order that I might learn his blessed will? 
their regularity and faithfulness. He ought to make a Has my life thus far, this year, been such as to recommend 


wise use of his knowledge on this subject in his reports | our Sabbath school and its teachings to others? 
to the school, or to individual teachers and scholars, week Have I done what I could to bring others, who are not 
by week, and quarter by quarter, interested in the work, to come to our school, and with us study 
Here is a specimen of a form of quarterly class report God veh as sie _— nil Witte 
: ‘ r esus has done muc or us, 1 i 
- use in i gg ape os ate pie hook Gin bien 
ipnesota. it can 4 mw we - teacher, an I have presented these plain, practical questions to you, 
returned to the superintendent ; or, again, it can be filled 


. . because since going home from school yestérday, I have been 
in by the secretary, from his records, and forwarded to | thinking of them myself, and trying to answer them. 
the teacher. 


I trust we all feel that we enjoy great aud precious privi- 
leges in our school, and that it, together with the preaching of 
the word in the sanctuary, is being the means of drawing us 
THIRD QUARTERLY REPORT FOR QUARTER nearer to the Saviour? 

ENDING SEPTEMBER 26, 1880. May we never forget our individual responsibility as mem- 

. bers of our Sabbath school, as well as in every other position 

Class No---- in life, and may the remembrance of it lead each of us to be 

ssbegtewedeswedact Teacher. faithful in our different places, so that our school may be a 

; | blessing to ourselves and multitudes of others. 

Total sember in the Gam......---.---- And now, in conclusion, I want to remind you that there 

venage Uietentensescereertyocssawees |_| are but thirteen Sabbaths of 1880 remaining. What are you 

ivnbes prenat every ae eeepeneewe going to do with them? Won’t you try and come every one of 
Number absent two or more sessions----- 


: “ these Sabbaths, and do what you can to get your classmates and 
New scholars received this quarter..-.--- others to come with you? 


. . . “ “ 

ane from class ss Tages I want to see many classes on the “ Roll of Honor” the 

Conversions - Page P | next three months; and, above all else, I want to see many of 

rhe 4 reciting each Title, Topic, an our dear ones give their hearts to the Lord Jesus. If you have 
Golden Text ee eo : not already done this, won’t you do it? 

Number reciting also Outline, Doctrina Invite your parents and friends to come with you on next 
Suggestion, and Lesson Catechism --- Sabbath morning 


shear reciting also the Selected Verses- 


i 1 
“ “ each Supplemental Yours affectionately, 


A. D, HABLAN, Supt. 
Teacher present at Sabbath-school__..-. 

* “ “* Teachers’ Meeting -- - 

Class interest, and remarks 





REUNION GREETINGS. 


The Grape Festival idea has met with favor in different 
quarters. The First Baptist Sunday-school of Worcester, 
‘ Massachusetts, adopted it, and sent out a very pretty card 
And here is another form, limited to the attendance at | of invitation to teachers and scholars, with the following 
church and Sunday-school, and to missionary offerings. | words of greeting on the inside : 
It is printed on a postal card, and its blanks are filled in : 
by the superintendent, according to the designated marks, HOME AGAIN. 
before being mailed to the teacher or scholar. It is very You are cordially invited to meet the Pastor, Offi- | 
complete and compact in its way: cers, Teachers, and Scholars of our School, in the | 


TABERNACLE M. E. SABBATH SCHOOL, Vestry, Thursday Evening, October 14th, at 7.30 | 


o'clock. 
CAMDEN, N. J. The object of this Autmnal Reunion and Grape | 
SCHOLAR’S AND TEACHER'S REPORT, Festival is to give an opportunity to greet each other 
For Three Months ending September 26, 1880. | after our summer vacations, and do what we may for 
Bs asa ccc cnescccaeadeceteaceqcenenscouaqatacesecsetquens _ the prosperity of our School. Come for a social | 
July. August. September, orang, | 
' If you are well acquainted, be sure and come to | 
4 | 11| 138 25 | 1 | 8 | 15 22 | 29 5 | 12 | 19 | 26 | see all your old friends, and make new ones, If you 











—— — — — —||— — — are not well acquainted, come, even if it is necessary 

| | | to make sacrifice to be present, that we may know 

—— rape ory papers a ks each other better. 
| 





In behalf of the Teachers, 


EXPLANATION OF MARKS, YOUR RECORD. Gxo, C. WHITNEY, Supt. 
A—Sabbath School, ....._- Sabbath School, ----- Sessions. . 
B—Morning Church, .----- Morning Church, -.. Services. | On the back of the card were these suggestions : 
C—Both Services, .... .... | Both Services, -.__. Sabbaths. ' 

= s ‘ ° 
Si ree |  Sgaeeaengaane ‘ We hope to see you in the school next Sunday. 
Offerings i in Red Ink. Offerings, pein “ If you know any one who is not a member of some 


j | Santap-eshecl, ghee & invite him to come with you. 
Ovk Saviour’s CouNSEL.—John 5: 39; Matt. 11: 29. bia v7 - 





Prayer ‘for EPH. 3: 16-19. 
Advice te EpH. 5:1, i The greeting of the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian 
ope 0: Rey. 22: Church, of New York, to its Sunday-school, was in this © 
——-_—- form : 


Oh, may these heavenly pages be 
Our ever dear delight 
And still new beauties may we see, 


And still increasing light | Reopening of the Bible School at 9.30 A, M., on 
Kindly yours, Sabbath, September 12, 1880. 

Rev. G. 8S. SYKEs, Pastor. To the whole Company of Teachers and Scholars : 

W. M. Patton, Supt. The Pastor, Superintendent and Associates send | 

. tHis greeting by paper and ink, and look forward | 

with joy to meeting them face to face at the appointed | 


WORDS OF REMINDER. 


There are other ways than by statistical reports, of ba ; : 
reminding teachers and scholars of their duty and their SONS WOR SF. eitone, OLA men ond cbildeen, 
lod D tek Seams Ws GE eins cede 0 alan who have not been of us heretofore, are besought 

2 3 ? 


to take part in our searching of the Scriptures at 
our first assembling together. ‘‘ Come thou with us, | 
and we will do thee good,” 
The face of every brother and sister who teacheth 
others, will be looked for at the first meeting of | 
teachers, on the evening of Friday, the Tenth of Sep- 


circular, on some point of special importance, will often 
secure attention, or direct endeavor, which would other- 
wise be lacking. 

One method of giving words of reminder to the mem- 
bers of a school is illustrated in the following form of 


circular, which tells its own story : tember. 
hidesineinetin ix “Let the Word of Christ dwell in you richly, in 
. * : : a « 7 
MoxDAY MORNING, Sept. 27, 1880. all wisdom, teaching and admonishing one another ; 


; in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing | 
My dear Scholar : with grace in your hearts to the Lord.” 
“ Grace be with haces all! Amen,” 


—-——--—_——- ~y os — 


I would remind you that thirty-nine Sabbaths of 1880 
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LESSON HELPS. 


ee 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1880,] 


8. October 17.—Jacob at Bethel.........--- «000-0 .ccsenwencneee Gen, 28: 10-22 
4. October %.—Jacob’s Prevailing Prayer..........-..-- Gen. 32: 912, 22-30 
5. October 31.—Joseph Sold into Egypt...-.......-... ---.Gen, 37: 1-5, 23-36 
6. November 7.—Joseph in Prison ..Gen, 39: 21-223; 40: 1-8 
7. November 14.—Joseph the Wise Ruler...........-++--...- Gen. 41: 41-57 
& November 21.—Joseph and bis Brethren.........- Gen. 44: 30-34; 45: 1-8 





9. November 28.—Jacob and Pharaoh......-.-...----«000-+-+ Gen, 47; 1-12 
™. December 5.—The Last Days of Jacob.... ...Gen, 48: 8-22 
11. December 12.—The Last Days of Joseph.................- Gen. 530: 14-26 
12. December 19.— Review of the Lessons. 

18 December 26.—GIV10G 2.2.24. -00e- nnn cnenteeeececccecennsonne 2Cor 9: 6-15 


LESSON 6, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1880. 
Title: JOSEPH IN PRISON. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Rest (IN THE LORD, AND WAIT PATIENTLY FOR 
“uIM.— Psa. 37: 7. 


Lesson Topic: A Blessing in Adversity. 


1. Favor from God, v. 21-23. 
Outline : 2. Opportunity from God, v. 1-5. 
3. Confidence in God, v. 6-8. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, November 1: Gen, 39; 21-23; 40: 1-8. A blessing 
in adversity. 

Tuesday, November 2: Dan, 1: 17-21. Favor with men. 

Wednesday, November 3: Psa. 37: 18-37. Favor with God. 

Thursday, November 4: Psa. 137: 1-6. Companions in ad- 
versity. 

Friday, November 5: Acts 16: 25-37. Doing good in prison. 

Saturday, November 6: 2 Chron. 14: 1-15, Confidence in 
God’s power. 

Sunday, November 7: Psa, 139: 1-12. Confidence in God’s 
wisdom. 

LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen. 89 : 21-23; 40: 1-8.) 

21. But the Lorp was with Joseph, and shewed him mercy, 
and gave him favour in the sight of the keeper of the prison. 

22. And the keeper of the prison committed to Joseph’s hand 
all the prisoners that were in the prison ; and whatsoever they 
did there, he was the doer of it. 

28. The keeper of the prison looked not to any thing thot was 
under his hand; because the LORD was with him, and that 
which he did, the Lonp made it to prosper. 

1, And it came to pass after these things, that the butler of 
the king of Egypt and Ais baker had offended their lord the 
king of Egypt. 

2. And Pharaoh was wroth against two of his officers, against 
the chief of the butlers, and against the chief of the bakers. 

8. And he put them in ward in the house of the captain of 
the guard, into the prison, the place where Joseph was bound. 

4, And the captain of the guard charged Joseph with them, 
and he served them: and they continued a season in ward, 

5. And they dreamed a dream both of them, each man his 
dream in one night, each man according to the interpretation 
of his dream, the butler and the baker of the king of Egypt, 
which were bound in the prison. 

6. And Joseph came in unto them in the morning, and looked 
upon them, and, behold, they were sad. 

7. And he asked Pharaoh’s officers that were with him in the 
ward of his lord’s house, saying, Wherefore look ye so sadly 
to-day ? 

8. And they said unto him, We have dreamed a dream, and 
there is no interpreter of it, And Joseph said unto them, Do 
not interpretations belong to God? tell me them, I pray you. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Gen. 39:21. The Lord was with Joseph.tThe patriarchs, 
moved with envy, sold Joseph into Egypt: but God was with 
him, Acts 7: 9.——Then said Daniel unto the king, O king, 
live for ever. My God hath sent his angel, and hath shut the 
lions’ mouths, that they have not hurt me: forasmuch as before 
him innocency was found in me ; and also before thee, O king, 
have I done no hurt. Dan. 6: 22.——Who is he that will 
harm you, if ye be followers of that which is good? But, and 
if ye suffer for righteousness’ sake, happy are ye: and be not 
afraid of their terror, neither be troubled. . . . For it is better, 
if the will of God be so, that ye suffer for well-doing, than for 
evil-doing. 1 Pet. 3: 13, 14, 17. 

And gave him favowr.——I will give this people favour in the 
sight of the Egyptians: and it shall come to pass, that, when ye 
go, ye shall not go empty. Exod. 3: 21.—~—He made them also 
to be pitied of all those that earried them captives, Psa. 106: 
46.——When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even 
his enemies to be at peace with him. Prov. 16: 7.——Now God 
had brought Daniel into favourand tender love with the prince 
of the eunuchs. Dan. 1 : 9.——God ... gave him favour and 
wisdom in the sight of Pharaoh, king of Egypt; and he made 
him governor over Egypt and all his house. Acts7: 10. 

V. 23. The Lord made it to prosper.——Now the Lord saith, 
. . « Them that honour me I will honour, and they that despise 
me shall be lightly esteemed. 1 Sam. 2: 30. 

Gen. 40: v. 2. Pharaoh was wroth against two of his officers. 
——The wrath of a king is as messengers of death ;: but. a wise 
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the roaring of a lion; but his favour is as dew upon the grass, 
Prov. 19: 12. 

V. 38. And he put them ... into the prison.—Joseph’s 
master took him, and put him into the prison, a place where 
the king’s prisoners were bound: and he was there in the 
prison. Gen. 39:20. 

V. 5, And they dreamed a dream.——F or God speaketh once, 
yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not. In a dream, in 4 vision 
of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, in slumber- 
ings upon the bed, Job 33: 14, 15,—Nebuchadnezzar dreamed 
dreams, wherewith his spirit was troubled, and his sleep brake 
from him, Dan. 2:1. 

V. 6. Behold, they were sad.——I Nebuchadnezzar . . . saw 
a dream which made me afraid, and the thoughts upon my bed 
and the visions of my head troubled me. Dan. 4: 4, 5.—— 
Then the king’s countenance was changed, and his thoughts 
troubled him, so that the joints of his loins were loosed, and 
his knees smote one against another. Dan. 5: 6.——As for 
me Daniel, my cogitations much troubled me, and my counte- 
nance changed in me: but I kept the matter in my heart. 
Dan. 7 : 28. 

V.7. Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day ?——What is this that 
ye say unto me, What aileth thee? Judg. 18 : 24, 

V. 8 There is no interpreter of it——The Chaldeans 
answered before the king, and said, There is not a man upon 
the earth that can shew the king’s matter. . . . There is none 
other that can shew it before the king, except the gods, whose 
dwelling is not with flesh. Dan. 2: 10, 11, 

Do not interpretations belong to God? ——He openeth the 
ears of men, and sealeth their instruction, that he may 
withdraw man from his purpose, and hide pride from man. 
Job 33: 16, 17.——-When they shall say unto you, Seek unto 
them that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep 
and that mutter: should not a people seek unto their God? 
for the living to the dead? Isa, 8: 19.——He revealeth the 
deep and secret things: he knoweth what is in the darkness, 
and the light dwelleth with him. Dan. 2: 22.——The king 


unto me the dream which I have seen, and the interpretation 
thereof? Daniel answered in the presence of the king, and 
said, The secret which the king hath demanded cannot the 
wise men, the astrologers, the magicians, the soothsayers, shew 
unto the king? But there is a God in heaven that revealeth 
secrets, and maketh known to the king Nebuchadnezzar what 
shall be in the latter days. Dan. 2: 26-28. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson brought Joseph down to Egypt, and left 
him asa slave to Potiphar. Potiphar was captain of the 
king’s body guard, a military body which has had its parallel 
in Turkey (till within a few decades) in the Janizaries. 
They were both guard and executioners. The summary style 
of execution may be seen in several places in the Bible; for 
example, in 1 Kings 2:46. The commander of the body 
guard and king’s executioners would naturally have charge of 
the prison where the king’s special prisoners were kept. 

The Bible narrative leaves Joseph here for a while to 
relate some details of the life of Judah. These details are 
humiliating enough, not to say revolting; but they give light 
to some statements in the New Testament, and show how 
deeply our Lord humbled himself when he came to be “ found 
in fashion as a man.” 

Taking up the story of Joseph once more, the Bible tells 
how Potiphar bought him, how Jehovah was with him and 
made him “a prosperous man,” until he came to be overseer 
of all Potiphar’s house and business. The Lord blessed the 
Egyptian for Joseph’s sake, and gave him a life of extremely 
unusual ease-and freedom from care. 

Then, for a reason and ina manner which have an exact 
parallel in one of the gems of the Egyptian literature of that 
period, Joseph lost his station through another’s wickedness, 
and was cast into prison among the royal prisoners in Poti- 
phar’s charge. There the present lesson finds him, 

He was not himself one of the king’s prisoners, but of a 
servant of the king ; and it is possible that the other prison- 
ers looked down upon him. The keeper of the prison would 
probably at first look upon him as an underling. 

The Hebrew word which the Bible gives for Joseph’s 
prison is one which occurs also in the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
to denote the same thing. It included more than the mere 
prison ; and denoted the fortress of the city. Every princi- 
pal Egyptian city had one; and likewise each one had its 
“keeper.” This last was an officer inferior to Potiphar, and 
was technically called “ keeper of the walls,” that is, keeper 
of the fortress, as well as of the prison within it. The whole 
fortress was in connection with the royal palace, and furnished 
quarters for the king’s body guard, and the guard of the city. 
The whole establishment was like the Serai of modern large 
Turkish cities. The Egyptian hieroglyphics settle one ques- 
tion about which commentators have been divided, but settle 
it against nearly all the English commentators. The keeper 
of the prison was neither Potiphar nor his successor, but an 
inferior officer. This keeper set Joseph as special servant to 
fallen officers of Potiphar’s rank, or higher. 

It is to be noted that the Egyptian hieroglyphics give 
examples also of just such servants and overseers as Potiphar 
made of Joseph, but the details cannot be entered into here. 





man will pacify it, Prov, 16:14.——The king’s wrath is as 
a 


answered and said to Daniel, . . . Art thou able to make known | 


Also that the Egyptians recognized just such prosperity as 
coming to a man because God was with him. The position of 
aman like Potiphar is also given in rich detail, so that the 
whole picture of Joseph’s life has its perfect counterpart in 
the hieroglyphics. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


This portion of the narrative describes Joseph in prison. 
A false and malicious charge caused him to be degraded from 
his position as Potiphar’s overseer, and thrust into a dungeon 
(40:15). But the confinement was perhaps less galling than 
the society he was thus compelled to endure. 

Verse 21.— The Lord was with Joseph. This favorite expres- . 
sion of the writer (see verses 2,3) is the key to the whole 
matter. God’s promise to his people is, “ I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee,” and no situation can exclude them 
from his presence, as Daniel experienced even in the lions’ 
den. We must first leave him before he leaves us.—Shewed 
him mercy. Rather, “loving-kindness” (or “kindness,” as in 
the margin).—Gave him favour in the sight of the keeper. Not 
in any arbitrary or semi-miraculous way, but by prospering 
him, and also his work. _The Lord kept him from petulanee 
and melancholy, enabled him to adapt himself to his position, 
and secured a favorable issue to whatever he undertook. Any 
master would show favor to such a servant. 

Verse 22.—Committed to Joseph’s hand all the prisoners. 
There could not be a higher mark of confidence. One who 
was himself a prisoner became the deputy of the governor. 
—He was the doer of it. That is, all was done under his 
direction. 

Verse 23.—Looked not to anything. Not only the prisoners, 
but their work and the whole internal economy of the prison, 
was committed to the youthful Hebrew without any reserve. 
— Because the Lord was with him. The emphatic repetition 
of this significant phrase guards the reader from supposing 
that Joseph’s success was owing to good fortune, of which 
the ancients thought so much that even such a man as Julius 
Cesar counted it among the requisites of a great commander. 
See Proverbs 16:33. Nor are we to attribute the result 
merely to Joseph’s industry, or fidelity, or administrative 
faculty. No doubt these elements existed in his character, 
but without the blessing of the Lord they might have been 
fruitless, 

40: 1.— After these things. As no note of time is given, it 
is impossible to say how long an interval occurred since thes 
events stated in the preceding chapter.—The butler. This 
word is rendered “ cup-bearer” in 1 Kings 10: 5, 2 Chroni- 
cles 9:4, Nehemiah 1:11. It denotes an officer of distinc- 
tion in the court of Pharaoh.—The baker. The position of 
this member of the household was much higher in the East 
than anywhere among us.— Had offended. Better, “ offended.” 
The nature of their offense is not stated, nor is it of any 
importance to the narrative. 

Verse 2.—Against two of his officers. Better; “ against his 
two officers.” The term here employed literally means 
enunchs, but the sense is perhaps given well enough in our 
version. The last part of the verse shows that these men 
were the heads of their respective departments of service, and 
as such were not only servants, but companions of the king. 

Verse 3.—Jn ward. That is, in custody.—Captain of the 
guard, See on 37: 36. It seems from the first verse of the 
previous chapter that this was Potiphar. It was not unusual 
for a prison to be a part of such an officer’s establishment. 
Joseph was bound. That is, “ was prisoner,” for since he now 
had charge of all the inmates he could scarcely be in bonds 
himself. At first he undoubtedly was, for we read in Psalm 
105: 18, “ His feet they hurt with fetters, he was laid in 
iron.” 

Verse 4.—Charged Joseph with them. As Joseph was his 
slave and these were state prisoners, he appointed him to wait 
upon them, It is not unlikely that by this time Potiphar 
had become convinced that the charge against Joseph was 
greatly exaggerated, if not altogether groundless.—A season. 
Wholly indeterminate, although some suppose it was a year, 
that is, that they were put in prison on one birthday of the 
king, and taken out on the next. 

Verse 5.— Dreamed a dream. Dreams were, as we know 
from Scripture, one mode of divine revelation, but among 
ancient nations generally they were considered significant of 
the future. See the instance of Pilate’s wife, Matthew 27 : 19. 
—In one night. Apparently in the same night. According to 
the interpretation of his dream. Said by anticipation. The 
two dreams were different not only in their substance, but in 
their signification, indicating exactly opposite destinies for 
the dreamers. 

Verse 6.—Came in unio them in the morning. Doubtless his 
regular daily inspection.— Looked upon them. Better, as else- 
where, “saw them,”—for the Hebrew does not denote a special 
or prolonged consideration.—T' hey were sad. The perplexity 
and gloom they felt in consequence of dreams, which they 
believed to be significant, and yet were quite unable to in- 
terpret, were expressed in their countenances. 

Verse 7.—And he asked Pharaoh’s officers. The kindliness 





of Joseph’s nature is indicated by his question. His own 
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misfortune did not render him insensible to the unhappiness 
of his fellow-prisoners.—Look ye so sadly. Literally, as in 
the margin, “ are your faces evil?” but our version gives the 
sense, * 

Verse 8.— There is no interpreter. The men felt convinced 
that their peculiar dreams, each having a direct relation to 
the occupation of the one who dreamed it, bore in some way 
upon their personal fortunes ; yet there was no one to explain 
to them the meaning. This suggests what we know from 
other sources, that there was a class of persons whose business 
it was to interpret dreams (41:8). These were found among 
all the ancient nations. The trouble with the chief butler 
and the chief baker was that in their prison they had no ac- 
cess to these oneirocritics, as they were called.—And Joseph 
said. He was, no doubt, in some way made to feel that he 
was endued with the spirit of prophecy.—Do not inierpreta- 
tions belong unto God# Yet he was far from arrogating to 
himself as an acquisition of his own the power of expound- 
ing dreams. “ He does not boast of his own acumen or per- 
spicacity, but only desires to be recognized as a servant of 
God” (Calvin).— Tell me them, I pray you. He does not, like 
Daniel (2 : 28), undertake'to tell both the (forgotten) dream 
and its interpretation, but, being endued with a lesser measure 
of the divine Spirit, asks for the narratives. 

Some are disposed to ask if dreams in ancient times were so 
often prophetic or suggestive of future events, why are they 
not equally sonow? The answer is, that they were then a 
constituent part of divine revelation, and were used in God’s 
providence in carrying forward the work of establishing his 
kingdom in its final form upon earth. That work having 
been completed, prophetic dreams, like every other form of 
miraculous intervention, have ceased; and now, so far from 
their being any significance in mental action during sleep, 
“as idle as a dream” has becomea proverb. It is true that 
there are cases in which remarkable dreams have been 
followed by corresponding occurrences in actual life, but 
they who wrote this fact forget that there are very many 
more cases in which no such correspondence follows. God 
intends his people to guide their lives by the cultivation of 
their reason, the observation of his providence and the study 
of his word, and not by visions of the night which have, and 
can have, no authentication at his hand. 


TWO YEARS’ DISCIPLINE. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 

Our Saviour once said: “ It is impossible but that offences 
will come: but woe unto him through whom they come!” 
We do truly believe that John the Baptist went straight to 
heaven the instant he was beheaded ; but Herodias’s daugh- 
ter was responsible for murder. So we believe that Joseph’s 
lengthy imprisonment brought to him inestimable advantage 
in the end; but the infamous woman who persecuted him 
with her lust and her lies was to blame just the same. 

The ancient heathen used to have this for a saying: “An 
honest man struggling with adversity is a sight for the gods 
to look at.” Three pictures here in the story will arrest our 
attention. 

I. First, we see a good man suffering beneath a hard disci- 
pline. Joseph had resisted temptation, had boldly defied a 
wicked woman, and was now in prison as the victim of her 
wrath, . 

1. The trouble he was in was very severe. We might have 
presumed that, for the crime of which this lying creature 
accused him was in those countries unpardonable. That this 
young Hebrew escaped beheading is evidence that Potiphar’s 
wife was not really trusted in her denunciation ; still, his 
condition was pitiable. In one of the verses we are told that 
he was “bound.” And when he says in his protest that he 
had done nothing worthy of his imprisonment, he uses the 
word “dungeon,” which really is the toughest description 
he could give of his place of confinement, for it means “ the 
hole.’ Most likely he was kept at first in a wretched cell 
out of light and air. So free appear his movements, and so 
joyous is his heart, that we catch the impression that he had 
a rather easy time on the whole.. But one of the psalms tells 
us that his “ feet they hurt with fetters; he was laid in iron.” 
For one accustomed to a life out-of-doors, just the constraint 
of walls would be in itself intolerable. No wonder the 
marginal rendering of the verse is added: “ His soul came 
into iron.” There is misery in the very word. 

2. Moreover, his imprisonment was quite unjust. If we 
find complaints in the story, full of indignation and defiance, 
we must credit their violence to the clear knowledge of 
Joseph that vindictive anger alone was responsible for his 
arrest. He was perfectly innocent of the charge this vile 
woman brought; and so she hated him. What curious his- 
tory Joseph’s clothes seem to have had! Now there was one 
coat in Jacob’s hands, telling the lie of his death ; and a sec- 
ond coat was in the hands of Potiphar’s wife, telling the 
worse lie of his dishonor. And yet there sits this young 
Hebrew, patiently waiting for God’s interposition, and trust- 
ing his care. That is what the apostle means when he says: 
“For this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward 
God endure grief, suffering wrongfully.” 

8, Then again, this hard discipline of Joseph was aggra- 





vated by the sudden reversal of fortune through which it 
hurried him. A mere reading of the chapter shows how 
rapid were the changes of exaltation and humiliation in his 
Egyptian life. He had been uplifted to the height of vast 
influence and office in Pharaoh’s kingdom. Now he was 
precipitated to the lowest shame. Such alternations of his- 
tory and experience appear to be the fixed lot of God’s favored 
children. They ought to be expected, and so act to moderate 
these inordinate desires of ours, and sober our views of exist- 
ence. The tale is on record of a king, dragged in the 
triumphal train of his conqueror, chained at the back of his 
chariot as the procession defiled through the dusty street, 
The servants saw him laughing, as if thoroughly amused by 
the pageant. And the conqueror turned angrily upon his seat 
to ask for the reason of such exasperating levity. “I am 
not thinking of the show,” the man replied, “ but only con- 
cerning these wheels I am watching; how they keep whirl- 
ing! one moment a bit of dust is at the top, and the next it 
is down upon the road again ; now it is above, and now it is 
under. And it makes one think of kings, too; who is up, and 
who is down, depends on wheels; and the wheels keep turn- 
ing between to-day and to-morrow!” 


4. But all this time the discipline of Joseph was comforted 
and sustained by the unbroken presence of God. This is 
what makes prison experiences such wonderful helps to 
Christians in all ages. Jeremiah lay in the dungeon, Daniel 
was thrust into the lion’s den, Paul and Silas sang in the 
jail at Philippi, and Peter went calmly to sleep in the cell at 
Jerusalem; Rutherford was in chains at Aberdeen, and 
Bunyan pined a dozen years in Bedford. Yet all of the 
stories tell us that these worthies were happy in the love of 
God. 

II. So we turn to look upon our second picture: it is that 
of a good man making a wise use of his discipline. It is 
best for us to connect all the incidents of the long story for 
our lessons. 

1. For one thing, we may be sure that Joseph clung to his 
entire convictions. Having avowed that his principle was, 
“ How can I do this great wickedness and sin against God ?” 
it is plain that he would refuse to go back upon his decision. 
We cannot believe a single misgiving ever disturbed his 
serene confidence in the right. It does not seem possible 
that he imagined himself too punctilious, or blamed him- 
self for indulging ruinous scruples, while those slow years 
moved on in his confinement. Weaker men might have 
reasoned, from the disaster and the suffering, that it did no 
good to try to obey God and live righteously; Joseph was 
steadfast in his faith. 

2. Next to this, we observe that Joseph sought vigorous 
occupation while under his prison discipline. It tells as 
much for Joseph’s wisdom as it does for the keeper’s confi- 
dence, when we read that most of the daily management of 
that jail passed into this Hebrew’s hands. It was the best 
thing possible for him. One who enters Beauchamp Tower, 
in London, is struck with the mementoes left behind. Each 
prisoner seems to have wasted his time gazing forlornly out 
of the window grating; alleviating his weariness by cutting 
melancholy mottoes on the walls. But Raleigh called for 
pen and paper in that same building, and began his “ History 
of the World.” Luther composed his best treatises, sent his 
strongest letters, indited his most scholarly commentaries, in 
Wartburg Castle. It never profits anybody to grow sad and 
brooding when under trouble. A wise Christian, even in 
mourning and bereavement, will set himself to work. Pas- 
tors and superintendents always hope for great spiritual good 
to be accomplished, when one returns to labor of teaching, 
wearing black, and with eyes soft with unshed tears. See 
Psalm 126 : 5, 6. 

3. Joseph showed sympathy with others, even when in the 
deepest trouble himself. See how quickly he noticed that 
something of great meaning had happened to those fellow- 
prisoners of his. Without waiting to be asked, he went up 
with the question, “ Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day?” 
Indeed this is surprising; for if poor humanity has one 
characteristic more inveterate than others, it is found in the 
egotism of suffering. Very few people have unselfishness 
enough to forget themselves in the presence of strangers’ mis- 
fortunes. Jeremiah’s words would fit most lips. See Lamen- 
tations 1:12. We conceive much more nobly of Joseph, 
when we find him inquiring out the trials of others, that he 
might help give comfort, though his own wrongs were so 
flagrant, and his heart was so full of pain. How rare is such 
consideration now! Faber’s verse is sadly true: 

“ Alas, we have so little grace— 
With love so little burn— 

That the hardest of our works for God, 
Is to comfort those who mourn!” 

4. Then also, this wise young man used his own experience 
as a help in encouraging those around him. See this in the 
quick penetration he exhibits in the matter of these dreams, 
Now he was on his old ground; for he had had dreams, and 
he knew what came of it. A mind alert as his would cer- 
tainly recognize that God was dealing with these two Egyptian 
officers, when they told him what they had seen in their 
sleep. I do not know any way in which one can learn to be 


helpful to others so well as by his own experience of suffer- 
ing. Joseph had been through this awful depression of worry 
under a sense of mystery. He understood the feelings of 
those men. His whole biography exhibits his readiness to 
receive wisdom from God, and his instinctive employment of 
every lesson he gained out of affliction in aiding those around 
him. Whoever would better his fellow-men must be edu- 
cated in the school of personal trial. 

IIT. Thus we reach our third picture: it is that of a good 
man waiting under his discipline. Three days after he had 
interpreted those dreams in the prison, the deliverance came 
which he had foretold, and the butler and baker went forth 
through the door—the one to his renewal of favor, the other 
to his requital of doom. 

1. Joseph remained apparently forgotten of all men. 
Pharaoh seems to have dropped him out of his mind. Jeal- 
ousies faded away from the memories of courtiers. He had 
put in one pathetic plea for an audience, when the man he 
had cheered went forth. See Genesis 40: 14,15. But this 
politician had poor remembrance of kindness received; he 
seems to have forgotten what passed in the prison. ‘So the 
captive wore his days away, and all that history is unwritten. 
It certainly was the hardest part of Joseph’s experience. 
But everything is calculated to show that he was patient and 
uncomplaining. It must be mere pusillanimity on our part 
that makes us waver under modern forms of persecution. 
Think how the old martyrs suffered! Surely we have only 
slight blows to bear. How little courage we manifest in 
these unheroic days! We yield shamefully to a taunt. We 
cover our profession of faith at a sharp question. 
under even a ribald insinuation. 
Now see Joseph ! 

2. Moreover, this young Hebrew continued to grow in 
grace as he waited in the prison. We know this by the re- 
sults. For we are told afterward, when Joseph met his 
brothers once more, ‘“ He spake kindly to them.” Please 
look at the margin, alongside of this expression, for the 
words appear very significant and beautiful: he “spake to 
their hearts ;” his long discipline had made him patient and 
tender and gentle; he could speak to their hearts now. Severe 
trial embitters the disposition of one who is not a Christian ; 
but it mellows and renders charitable the feelings of one who 
is. Matthew Henry says he reads in all the Scriptures of 
only these three persons—Moses, Stephen, and Christ— 
whose faces shone; and then he adds that all of them were 
remarkable for their meekness. Such meekness is the result 
of long and docile training in suffering. 

3. Finally, we observe that, during all these weary days 
and months, Joseph was perfectly safe. No enemies could 
approach him. He was out of reach of Potiphar’s wife, no 
matter how viciously angry she might be. Envious courtiers 
had no access. - The prison of his affliction was also the 
castle of his defense. No man is ever more secure than 
when the Lord holds him in his own hand. Even Satan 
cannot attack Job’s life, while the Almighty tries him as 
gold. Once in the fiery furnace, no conceivable harm can 
come to the persecuted Hebrew children beyond the flames; 
Nebuchadnezzar must humbly stand outside to speak tothem, 
while the form of one like the Son of God walks in among 
them and loosens their bonds at his will! 


We quiver 
We quail before a sneer. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


The Lord was with Joseph (v.21). Yet it might not have 
seemed so to some men in Joseph’s condition. Hated by his 
own brethren. Sold into slavery. Lied about because of 
his well-doing. Cast into prison unjustly. Did that look 
like having the Lord’s presence? “ But the Lord was with 
Joseph.” And the Lord is with a great many of his children 
who are having a very hard time in the world. Because we 
are hated, and are lied about, and are suffering unjustly, we 
mustn’t think that the Lord has neglected us. It is not our 
personal comfort, our personal prosperity, our personal popu- 
larity, that is the test of God’s presence and favor. He is 
just as near to us when everybody else seems to have deserted 
us, as when we are the centre of a great circle of love and 
admiration, And it is better to have the Lord with us ina 
prison than to be without the Lord in a palace. 

Gave him favour in the sight of the keeper of the prison, If 
God wants us to have favor with others, he can compass it, 

pAnd there is no sure way of winning or holding friends 
except by the blessing of God. It is a great deal better, 
then, to give our strength to serving God, than to waste it in 
trying to get the love of those about us. God can make the 
hardest heart soft toward us. We cannot be sure of winning 
the tenderest heart, if we make that winning the chief aim 
of our endeavors. The men who are loved best in the world 
are not those who live to win the love of their fellows. 
Living for God is more likely to bring the love of men than 
living for the love of men. If we seek God’s favor, God will 
give us all of man’s favor that it is best for us to have. , 
Whatsoever they did there, he was the doer of it (v. 22). That 
is one of the advantages and one of the disadvantages of re- 
sponsibility. We shall be held to account for the conduct 





of all who are under us. If our children behave badly in 
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school or in the street, or at a neighbor’s, we are reckoned as 
the doers of their mischief. It is the same with our servants. 
For their performances at our gateway, or wherever they are 
known as ours, we shall have credit or blame accordingly. 
And for every scholar committed to our charge we must 
answer—now as well as in the future. Whatsoever they do, 
we are, in a certain sense, the doers of it. God grant us 
grace to fill our places of oversight, and to discharge our 
duty toward all who are given into our care—in the home, in 
the place of business, in the Sunday-school ! 

That which he did, the Lord made it to prosper (v. 23). Not 
that which he neglected, but that which he did, the Lord 
gave a blessing to. Joseph had his work, and he attended to 
it. If he had failed in his doing, he would have failed in 
having a blessing on his doing. But all of Joseph’s doing 
would have amounted to nothing without the Lord’s blessing. 
That is the way of the Lord’s dealing with his children—in 
prison or out of it. The doing is the man’s. The making 
the man’s doing to prosper is the Lord’s. You and I have 
our work todo. We mustn’t neglect that. But neither you 
nor I can secure prosperity by our best doing. That is God’s 
part; we can safely leaveittohim. “I have planted, Apollos 
watered ; but God gave the increase.” 

Pharaoh was wroth against two of his officers (v. 2). There 
are those who can rule a city easier than they can rule them- 
selves. Men who are called great sometimes show themselves 
to be very little. And if the greatest man in the world gets 
angry, his loss of temper is quite as likely to be remembered 
as his gain of anempire. It is almost four thousand years 
ago since Pharaoh was angry with two of his servants, and 
nothing that he ever did stands out more distinctly than that 
fact to-day. And people tell now how George Washington, 
the Father of his Country, lost his temper at the battle of 
Monmouth a hundred years ago. It is pleasant to be remem- 
bered by future generations ; but-for something else than for 
being angry with those who are under us. If we would be 
sure of not going down to posterity with that reputation, let 
us hold our temper until the record is made up. 

Each man his dream in one night (v. 5). Every man has 
his own place and his own experiences. His very dreams 
are his peculiarly. Noman can think like another—sleeping 
or waking. It is not always easy for us to realize this. 
We are continually forgetting that our differences are so 
many and so great, as we judge each other, and as we complain 
of being misjudged. But God does not forget it. He deals 
with us each and severally. He gives us just the treatment, 
just the invitations, just the warnings, just the rebukes, just 
the encouragements, which he sees that we have need of in 
our separateness from all the race besides. God be praised 
for his considerate adaptation of his loving ministry to our 
peculiar constitution and circumstances and possibilities ! 

Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day ? (v. 7.) It is right for us 
to notice the faces of those who are about us, and to judge 
whether there is need of our help or sympathy. If the face 
is sad, the heart is. The heart is commonly sadder far than 
the face shows ; but if another’s sadness reaches his face it 
ought.to reach our heart. And there is help in a show of 
sympathy. Any sad heart is glad to know that another heart 
is touched by its sadness. / Even if the sadness be not removed 
thereby, it is borne the easier. Those who are in our own 
homes, those who are very near to us, often have causes of 
sadness that we little think of. It may be that their night- 
dreams have troubled them, Many a child needs comfort 
from this cause. Or it may be that what older ones thought 
was very real has proved a day-dream. What can be sadder 
than to know that that which was loved and lived for is “only 
adream”? When we see that a face is sad, we can at least 
show interest enough to ask a kindly question as to the cause 
of the sadness, 

Do not interpretations belong to God? (v. 8.) Well, it would 
seem as if there could be no doubt on that point. But not 
everybody looks to God for light on spiritual things. Some 
look to the Pope ; some look to the catechism ; some look to 
the denominational commentary; some look to the pastor. 
Yet only He who sends the sign, who inspires the word, who 
ordains the circumstances, can make clear the meaning of his 
message, or the path of the seeker’s duty, The Holy Spirit’s 
special teaching is needed—and ought to be asked for—to 
give us an understanding of the simplest passage of the 
Bible, and to show us what we ought to do in an emergency. 
“ Tf any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God;” for “do 
not interpretations belong to God?” 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


The story of Joseph is given in such fullness, and with 
such variety of detail, in the Bible, that there is no danger 
of exhausting its freshness of interest, in the average class, 
in a half-dozen lessons, This picture of Joseph is as differ- 
ent as possible from that given a week ago. Any child could 
find attractiveness in both pictures; and there are teachings 
in both for the maturest minds. 

What a hard time Joseph had in his early life! How plain 
it is that God’s favor is not always shown by the bestowal of 
temporal blessings on those who are dear to him. Is there 
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one who studies this lesson who ever suffered such trial and 
BU istice as fell to Joseph’s lot? If there is, that person 
is not so likely to be the complaining one as some person who 
has had very little of trial, and whe has most cause for rejoic- 
ing over his privileges and possessions. 

And it is because Joseph is in prison that he has the 
opportunity of honoring God, and of winning honor from 
men. If we were deprived of our trials, we should, of 
course, be deprived of the results which God would bring 
about throvgh those trials. When we find ourselves in some 
special emergency or some peculiar trial, then we ought to 
take hope ; for man’s extremity is God’s opportunity—and 
man’s opportunity also, if the man is a child of God. 

Having God’s favor, we need not be disturbed at being 
without man’s favor ; yet man’s favor can be secured to us if 
God would have us have it. Whatever of success or of 
popularity we have is from God—if it is worth having at all. 

It was Joseph’s kindly sympathy that drew out the story of 
the butler and the baker, and prepared the way for his being 
ruler over Egypt. “Kind words never die.” Our best work 
for ourselves is often done by showing a tender interest in 
some one in sorrow or need. 

Joseph knew enough to know that he knew very little. He 
was wise enough to realize the limitations of his knowl- 
edge. He was teachable enough to learn how to be a teacher. 
Whoever would teach must be always a learner. So soon as a 
man thinks that he has no need to learn more, he is unfit to 
teach any more. Only he who is constantly looking to God, 
in a sense of helpless dependence, can be of any service in 
showing us the things or the truth of God. “The things of 
God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Do you remember the four little words which told the 
secret of Isaac’s prosperity? What relation was Isaac to 
Joseph? In trouble, as in prosperity, the same words were 
said of Joseph. In what place was Joseph cast by his broth- 
ers? To whom was he first sold? Where carried? Who 
bought him in Egypt? The officer’s name was Potiphar; 
he did not for himself believe in Joseph’s God, for the Egyp- 
tians worshiped the sun and other gods, but he saw that some 
blessing rested on Joseph, and knew it must be from his God. 
Joseph was a slave, but so faithful that Potiphar made him 
overseer over his house and all that he had. 

Years went by; the boy grew to be a wise man, his hand- 
some face and manly figure showed that he was strong and 
brave and good; he learned much from all he saw, for 
Egypt was a land of wonders, and he gained knowledge as he 
never could have done in Canaan. He ruled wisely over his 
master’s affairs, and for his sake the blessing of the Lord 
rested on the house and on the field. But one thing brave 
Joseph was afraid to do, he was afraid to sin. Because he 
would not do wickedly he was falsely accused and cast into 
prison. Would the Lord be with him there? Does he for- 
sake his children when they are in trouble? Again we read, 
“The Lord was with him, and showed him mercy.” He 
could comfort Joseph’s heart, and make him glad that he 
did not deserve punishment, even while in a dungeon. It 
was a round place with an opening at the top, where they let 
prisoners down, and kept them at night, drawing them up 
each day,—for they were kept at work. 

Perhaps the keeper of the prison had known Joseph before, 
and trusted him; for though he was still a slave, yet he was 
made an overseer and ruler over all the other prisoners. Do 
you remember Joseph’s dream of the sheaves in the field, and 
how all the rest stood around Joseph’s sheaf and made bows 
to his? What did his brothers say and feel when he told it? 
A captive, and still aruler in his master’s house and in prison ; 
didn’t he seem like the middle sheaf? The keeper of the 
prison so trusted him that he did not look after anything ; for 
months and years everything was as Joseph ordered and 
directed. Why was that so? 

The same few words tell why,—The Lord was with him. 
Joseph was not the only one accused and cast into prison, some 
of the king’s officers were put there too. The butler, his cup- 
bearer, who attended to the king’s vineyards and his wines, 
and the chief baker, the man who provided all the supplies 
for the royal table, had both of them offended the king, and 
were put in a ward in the same prison where Joseph was 
bound. The keeper gave them in charge of Joseph, and he 
served them ; the Lord who was with Joseph watched them 
all by day and night. The beloved son, far off from home, 
knew all the terrors of a prison, and had a tender heart and 
words of sympathy for every one. One morning, as he looked 
through all the wards he saw that the butler and the baker 
both looked troubled. ‘‘ Why do you look so sadly to-day ?” 
he asked. They told him they each had dreamed a strange 
dream, and there was no one to tell them the meaning. 

If they had been free, they might have sent for the wise 
men—or magicians, as they were called—who told the meaning 
of dreams; but in prison, waiting to be tried, they were anxious 
to know if the dreams had any signof hope for them. Joseph 
answered them, “ Do not interpretations belong to God?” 





That long, hard word meant a great deal; that God sends the 


thoughts you think when you aré asleep, and he only can 
give the meaning, and make the dream come true if it is his 
will. Then Joseph said: “Tell me the dream.” The 
butler dreamed he was again in the king’s vineyard, and a 
vine with three branches budded, blossomed, and bore grapes ; 
he seemed to hold the king’s cup, to press out the juice from 
the grapes, and give the wine into the hand of the king. 
Joseph said: “The three branches are three days; in that 
time you shall stand before the king, and hand him his cup 
again.” Only one thing Joseph asked, “ Think on me when 
it shall be well with thee.” As he asked him to show kind- 
ness, he told a little of his own story: “I was stolen away out 
of the land of the Hebrews, and have done nothing that they 
should put meinto thisdungeon.’”’ The baker told his dream. 
He thought he had three baskets on his head; in the top 
basket were good things for the king, and the birds came and 
ate them. ‘“ Yes,” said Joseph, “the three baskets are three 
days ; in that time the king will lift off your head, hang you 
on a tree, and the birds will eat your flesh.” Three days 
after was the king’s birthday. He madea great feast. He sent 
for his butler to come back to his place, but the baker he 
hanged on a tree. 

Who helped Joseph to know the meaning of dreams? Because 
the Lord was with him, Joseph was led in strange ways, for 
the Lord was working out a plan for the whole race of Israel. 
Joseph did not know that, but he knew how to be true and 
faithful, he remembered what his father taught him by the 
old altars in the home-land, the promises that had so often 
been given in which he knew he hada share. Joseph was 
still in prison after the butler was feasting and serving the 
king. The golden text we say to-day was not then written, 
but Joseph did what David said long afterwards, “ Commit 
thy way unto the Lord, trust also in him.” Joseph knew 
that he who could send thoughts in the darkness and help him 
to explain them, would, in his own time, send deliverance. So 
he served faithfully in the prison two years more, blessed 
even there because the Lord was with him. 

Explain that we have now no need to be taught in dreams 
since we have the word of God and the knowledge of Jesus. 
Perhaps you can get some picture, or make some sketch from 
some copy of ancient sculptures, which would be illustrative 
of this lesson. More of it is in narrative form than is usually 
best, but be sure by questions to recall it all from the class, 
and from Joseph’s example impress the truth of the promise, 
“T am with thee,” holding up the picture of Joseph content 
to eat prison food and wear chains, sleeping sweetly with a 
clear conscience, because he knew that God, in his own time, 
would answer and fulfill his own boyish dreams. Thus teach 
the practical lesson of patient trust and confidence that the 
Lord will ever be with all those who trust in him. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 

Introductory.— What constituted Joseph’s great value and 
secured Potiphar's favor? (vs. 2-6.) What sudden change of 
position resulted from the false accusation of Potiphar’s 
wife ? (v. 20.) 

Verse 21.—Why is it impossible for the righteous to suffer 
solitary confinement? Describe some prison scenes en- 
lightened by the Lord’s presence. What rule have we for 
securing favor of God and man? (Prov. 3: 3, 4.) Is it found 
to be invariable as regards man’s favor, or only of general 
application ? (1 John 3: 12, 13; John 15: 18, 19.) 

Verses 22, 23.—In what singular exaltation was the Lord’s 
favor toward Joseph yet more signally shown? For what 
special purpose had he permitted his imprisonment? (Gen. 
41:41.) What is always the Lord’s final purpose, respect- 
ing his children, in bringing them into affliction? (2 Cor. 4: 
17.) Are the benefits of affliction generally reaped to some 
extent in this life, or reserved wholly for the life to come? 
In time of adversity, should our sight be directed to our 
present surroundings, or to our future possibilities ? (2 Cor. 
4:18.) 

Verses 1-3.—What circumstance did God employ as the 
next step in Joseph’s deliverance? What were the duties of 
each of these officers? What confidence did the captain of 
the guard place in Joseph? (v. 4.) Why is the name of the 
captain here omitted, when previously (37 : 36; 39:1) it has 
been associated with the title? How many years probably 
had Joseph been in Egypt? How long probably was his 
entire prison life? What its purpose respecting his char- 
acter and future position? How many ‘prophetic dreams 
had place in God's plan for his exaltation? (v.5; Gen. 41: 5.) 
Why were two dreams of opposite interpretation, and two of 
the same interpretation, given ? 

Verses 6, 7.—What evidences have we of Joseph’s kind 
and sympathizing heart? What command of the Saviour 
does it suggest to our memory ? (Luke 10: 33-37.) Is sym- 
pathy to be shown only in adversity, or also in prosperity ? 
(Rom. 12:15.) How did Joseph acknowledge his Lord? 
(v. 8.) How did he know that God would impart to him the 
power of interpretation? How alone are we able to inter- 
pret the daily providences of life, and the signs of the 
times? How may we secure as minute an ordering of our 





steps for good as did Joseph ? (Prov. 3:5, 6.) Relate briefly 
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the dreams of the butler and the baker, the interpretations, 
and the sequel ? (vs. 9-23.) 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


JOSEPH’S OUR 


SAFETY. | 


IMMANUEL—GOD WITH Us. 


All things work together for good to 
them that love God. 


THE LORD WAS WITH HIM. 


Gop HONORED IN TRIAL. 


| gis teehee IN 1g plana 
OWER “~ RISON. 


I WILL BE WITH THEE. 


The eye of the Lord is upon them that 
fear him. 


Blessed is the man that trusteth in him. 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Note the Bible instances where God employs imprison- 
ment as a means of furthering his gracious ends. Prison life 
brought the wicked Manasseh to repentance (2 Chron. 33: 
1-20) ; Peter’s imprisonment by Herod was made the occa- 
sion of a wonderful display of God’s power in answering 
prayer (Acts 12: 5-19); the prison songs of Paul and Silas 
brought salvation to the household of the Philippian jailer 
(Acts 16 : 2534) ; and to John in his island-prison of Patmos 
were given Christ’s messages to the churches. Had it not 
been for John Bunyan’s imprisonment, we should perhaps 
never have had Pilgrim’s Progress; the fruit of Luther’s im- 
prisonment was the German translation of the Bible 
Madame Guyon, when she was imprisoned in the castle of Vin- 
cennes, spent her time in composing hymns. “ It sometimes 
seems to me,” she said, “as if I werea little bird whom the 
Lord had placed in a cage, and that I had nothing now to do 
but sing. The joy of my heart gave a brightness to the ob- 
jects around me. The stones of my prison looked in my eyes 
like rubies. My heart was full of that joy which thou, Lord, 
givest to them that love thee, in the midst of their greatest 
crosses.” Rutherford, imprisoned at Aberdeen, called his 
prison a palace. One of his letters says: “The Lord is with 
me; I care not what man can do. i want nothing. No king 
is better provided than I am. My Saviour is kinder and 
more warm than ordinary, and cometh and visiteth my soul : 
my chains are overgilded with gold’ Show how God’s 
favor may be most shown in adversity; the black cloud 
breaks in the diffusive rain. 

Opportunities from God are God’s messengers to us. If we 
accept them, it is as though in a dark pit we had grasped an 
ascending rope, and suffered ourselves to be lifted to the 
light. They are for us a seedtime; and if we neglect to sow 
the seed, how shall we reap the harvest? Mark how, in 
consequence of Joseph’s seizing the opportunity afforded in 
the dreams of Pharaoh’s servants, he was set free and raised 
to a position of power. Illustrate God’s providence here by 
Bible dreams and visions; and while exposing common 
modern superstitions about dreams, do not limit the power of 
God. 

Napoleon expunged the word “impossible” from his 
vocabulary. Joseph did the same, not in pride, but in quiet 
confidence in God. Dwelling under the shadow of Jehovah, 
he knew his secret, and could speak confidently of God’s pur- 
pose. And he ascribed it all to God, like Paul when he said, 
“Tcan do all things, through Christ which strengtheneth 
me” (Phil. 4: 13); or, like those medieval armies which 
sang after the victory, “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name give glory ” (Psa. 115: 1). 

God’s F.wor to Prisoners.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 8, 
p. 48, % 1634,—Bunyan, Rutherford, and Madame Guyon; 
see also Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 526, 
% % 4692, 4693, Second Series, p. 642, 2 11,191,—A Prisoner’s 
Deliverance. 

Opportunity from God.—See Bertram’s Homiletic Cycio- 
pedia, p. 673, 3 4018,—The, Violet and the Oak; 2 4021,— 
God in Little Things; 2 4035,—The Unfinished Temple; 
Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 238, 3 912,—How to Use 
Opportunities; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 
484, ¢ 4240,—The Need of Opportunity ; Second Series, p. 603, 
@ 10,828,—Biblical Emblems. 

Confidence in God.—See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, 
p. 681, ¢ 4051,—Trusting Where We Cannot Trace; ¢ 4052, 








—Wheels Within Wheels ; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, 
Second Series, p. 158, 2 7401,—A Lesson from a Child. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


It is scarcely fair to the modern student of the present les- 
son and its context not to point out to him the remarkable 
illustration of some incidents of the story of Joseph that is to 
be found in the “Tale of the Two Brothers,” a very ancient 
Egyptian romance extant in one of the papyri of the British 
Museum. It was written by one Anana, for a prince of 
Rameses IJ., and was noted as one of the gems of ancient 
Egyptian polite literature. It is too long to introduce here ; 
nor is it worth while to present extracts. The curious reader 
will find a translation in the second volume of “ Records of 
the Past.” It is enough to say here that the way in which 
Joseph got into prison was not an unnatural one for ancient 
Egypt. The wonder is that Potiphar did not put him to 
death ; a wonder scarcely to be explained except by suppor- 
ing that Potiphar entertained some doubts as to the truth of 
his wife’s story. It may be added that the garrulous Herodo- 
tus and the more matter-of-fact Diodorus—and the Egyp- 
tian monuments too—show that Potiphar’s wife was not 
worse than the mass of Egyptian women. But for that 
matter, the corruptions of antiquity, and the unavoidable 
traces they have left in all ancient writings, are scarcely con- 
ceivable to modern English readers. In Egypt, moreover, 
the women by no means led the secluded life of women in the 
other eastern countries. 

The Hebrew word which denotes Potiphar’s official posi- 
tion is explained in another department of the lesson helps. 
It has occasioned much discussion. Yet even if taken in the 
strictest signification of the term, as a description personal 
rather than official, Potiphar would still, for all the incidents 
of this narrative, maintain a position entirely in accordance 
with both ancient and modern oriental custom. More than 
one such person in modern Egypt has his harem, and of 
course his retinue of servants. The classical student will 
find in Horace, Juvenal, Terence, and other ancient Latin 
writers, many things that are quite consonant with such a 
state of affairs. 

Concerning Potiphar and his position and manner of life 
there’ is much to be learned from Ebers’s Egypten und die 
Biicher Mose’s, which could scarcely be appropriate for trans- 
lation here, especially as the illnstrations there given from 
the Egyptian monuments could not be reproduced. Those 
who read German will find it much more instructive than 
anything in Wilkinson. ‘ 

An ancient Eastern prison was a pitiless place. The prison 
mentioned in the lesson was one for the king’s special 
prisoners, and probably, as such prisons are at the present 
day, connected with the royal palace; or more definitely, 
with the house or apartments of the commander of the king’s 
body-guard—who were also his executioners. The royal 
palace had about it accommodations for all the king’s retinue. 
This prison seems, from the language in the Hebrew, to have 
been a vaulted space; and from Genesis 40: 15 and Psalms 
105: 17, 18, it seems to have been rather a dungeon than 
otherwise. However, in the srai, or government palace of 
most of the eastern cities of to-day, the prison is usually one 
or more apartments looking upon the open court. Visitors 
may come and bring food, and even talk through the open 
grating. The prison usually has a vaulted ceiling ; but that 
is one of the commonest modes of building where stone is 
plenty and timber is scarce. Nearly all the houses in Jeru- 
salem have arched, or rather, domed roofs. 

By the king’s butler is not to be understood a butler in the 
modern sense, but the king’s cup-bearer; an officer of like 
grade with Nehemiah at the court of Artaxerxes. His posi- 
tion was very high, and his responsibilities were great, he 
being in some measure answerable for the king’s security 
from poisoning. His fall from that position to a dungeon, 
under guard of the soldiers who did the killing at the king’s 
special executions, was very great. Potiphar was doubtlessa 
competent man, and full of good qualities; but his soldiers 
could not have been much superior in morals and mercies to 
the wretched zabtiehs of the present time. As to the grapes 
and the wine, those were to be had in Egypt, notwithstanding 
the contrary testimony of Herodotus, who by the way, 
makes more mistakes with respect to Egypt than in almost 
all the rest of his matter. Wine was the drink of the rich, 
and beer that of the people generally. One of the Egyptian 
decanters, labelled “wine” in hieroglyphics, is preserved to 
the present day. 

Concerning the chief baker, we find such an officer men- 
tioned in the hieroglyphics, in the list of the king’s -+head 
servants; though not that of the chief butler, or cup-bearer, 
for he was probably a much higher officer. The chief baker 
seems to have rank with the keeper of the privy purse, 
the chief master of court ceremonies, and the like. In a 
papyrus now in Paris, which certainly dates from the time 
when the Israelites were in Egypt, is given a pretty full ac- 
count of the duties of the court-baker. It may be mentioned 
that bread was distributed every four days through the king’s 
household ; bread of different kinds to different degrees of 





the family and servants. There were four principal bakers, 
of whom one is always called the chief baker. Some idea of 
the extent of his responsibility may be inferred from the 
statement that in the storehouse at one time were 114,064 
loavesof bread. A long chapter might be written to show the 
perfect conformity of all mention here made of the chief 
baker with the minutest details of the ancient records and 
monuments. One German writer speaks about this mention 
in Genesis of the chief baker, and says, “So far as truth to 
life is concerned this section is genuinely Egyptian, even in 
the smallest details.” 

Considering the part that poison has always played in 
oriental politics, it is not strange that the Targum of the 
Pseudo Jonathan adds that the chief butler and chief baker 
“ had taken counsel to throw the poison of death into his food 
and into his drink, to kill their master, the king of Mizraim.” 
It is not uncommon for a hated Turkish official to be sent off 
to some post, as if to a new honor, and there have something 
put into his wine or raki, if he is a drinking man ; or into his 
coffee if he is a true Mussulman and does not drink wine ;— 
and that is the last of him. But this Targum is only a 
natural—very natural—conjecture; except that in modern 
light it is not so clear that those two officers would be apt to 
conspire. 

The illustrations from ancient Egypt of nearly all the 
points in this portion of the story of Joseph are very abun- 
dant indeed, and enough to convince the most skeptical of its 
fidelity to the surroundings, as well as of the impossibility 
of its having been written by one not most intimately 
familiar with the Egyptian life of the period. To deal 
fairly with the subject would require an extended tract, if 
not a volume. 

The importance attached to dreams in the times of the 
Pharaohs was very great. This fact meets us at almost 
every turn on the Egyptian monuments and in the papyri. 
The papyri on magic, in all styles of writing, show that no 
means were neglected, natural or magical, for producing 
dreams ; and that the universal belief ascribed dreams to the 
deity. ‘“ Do not interpretations belong to God?” was rather 
a question which appealed to the common Egyptian faith, 
like Paul’s appeal to the popular Athenian belief in an 
unknown God as helping on sundry occasions, than a venture 
in theological instruction. In a papyrus now in Leyden, in 
demotic and Greek, are recipes for the procuring of dreams ; 
and in another at London, which has been translated by 
C. W. Goodwin in the publications of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, aré given the means of obtaining an 
answer in a dream from Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes or 
Mercury. But there is no space here to enter more fully 
upon the dream-book literature of ancient Egypt. That 
the chief butler and the chief baker were highly excited, 
and in grave suspense, about the dreams of the night before, 
was the most natural thing imaginable. Thoth had been 
speaking to them in his own supernatural way, and here 
they were shut up in a dungeon, and could not get at any 
interpreter. Outside there was many a competent priest who 
could have given them the dream-book interpretation 
according to the regular school of practitioners in that line. 
“There is no interpreter of it,” in the Hebrew, is just such an 
expression as that which says “no Joseph in the pit,’ when 
Reuben came to look for him. It does not mean that they 
considered that no one was able, according to their notions, 
to interpret the dream, but that they could not get at an 
interpreter. Their acceptance of Joseph as an interpreter 
was doubtless reckoned by them as only a poor substitute for 
a regular consultation. 





ECLECTIC TEACHINGS 


Whom God favors, no misfortune can harm.——The Lord 
finds a thousand ways where reason sees not even one.—— 
Even prisons, with their dark chambers, dungeons, sorrows, 
secrets, are under the control of God.—How mightily mis- 
fortune takes away the distinction of rank——A man in 
prosperity soon forgets the companions of his former misery. 
——Ordinary means are from God, and he who despises 
them tempts God.— Lange. 


The righteous often must pass through scenes of trial, 
which are not sent to the wicked, in order to prepare them 
for a better and more glorious life. The valleys of humilia- 
tion lead to the mounts of transfiguration. The righteous 
are as faithful in a prison as in a palace; in lowly as in ex- 
alted circumstances.——The lowest and most humble service 
is noble and exalted when done for God.—It is faithfulness 
in little things, in lowly circumstances, that fits men for 
larger spheres.——God’s best rewards are not outward pros- 
perity, but his favor and blessing. God leads us in strange 
ways, but they are always the best ways. Character teAs 
everywhere in all circumstances. God often blesses others 
for the sake of his faithful children.——God sometimes sends 
to men foregleams of glory, and forebodings of the evil to 
come. It is mean to forget, in our prosperity, the friends 
of our adversity.— Peloubet’s Notes. 


Note Joseph’s fidelity even in the lowest station ; he who had 
been faithful as a son and a servant now shows the same trait 
as a slave. Note his capacity and ability ; he who was at 
the head of the nobleman’s estate soon rises to the head of 
the jailer’s household. Note his cheerfulness and kind- 
ness to others; his own sufferings do not deaden his sym- 

athies for others. Note his firm trust in God ; he is con- 
dent that even dreams are under a divine direction,— 
Vincent and Hurlbut’s Notes. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Sy publications recetved will be promptly noticed under this head. 
interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice, 


BOOKS. 


Stories and Romances. By Horace E. Scudder. 1émo, pp. 208. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Queer Pets at Marcy’s. yee Thomas Miller. 1 “—craccaaae 8vo, 
pp. 326. New York: E. Dutton &Co. Price, $2.60 


* Little Folks” Black and White Painting Book. 8vo, pp. 80. London 
and New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. Price, 5 cents. 

The Cone Heart : a second series of Talking to the Children. By Alex- 

ander Macleod, D.D. 1l6mo, pp, 319. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

Pictures to Paint: a series of Dllustrations in Outline and Color. With 
stories and verses. By George Weatherly. 8vo, mS London, and 

ork : Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. Price, 50 cen 

Sunday: Pictures and Pages for Young and Old. With upwards of two 
hundred illustrations ty 4 eminent artists. (Volume for 1880.) 8vo, 
pp. 416. New York: E. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.25; gilt edges, $2 00. 

The Cup of Consolation ; or, Bright Messages for the Sick-bed, from the 
two volumes of Nature and Revelation. By an Invalid. With an 
introduction by J RK. Macduff, D. a pp. 200. New York: 

bert Carter & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

The Dally Round: Meditation, Prayer, and Praise, adapted to the course 
of the Christian year. With an introduction and other additions by 
the Kight Kev. Arthur Clevesand Coxe, D.D., LL. D., Bishop of West- 
ern New York. 16mo, Pp. 419. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, 

PAMPH LETS. 


The Bible and the Newspaper. By Charles H. ®purgeon. (The Standard 
Series.) 4to, pp. 26. New York:1. K. Funk & Co. Price, 15 cents, 


Just As Am. A novel. By Miss M. Braddon. (Franklin Square Li- 
brary.) 4to, pp. 80. New York: sarees & hnewtane. Price, 15 cents, 

Pulpit Table Talk. By Edward B. Ramsay, LL.D., Dean of Edinburgh. 
The standard Series.) 4to, pp. 16. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 
rice, 10 cents. * 

Lacon; or, Many Things in Few Words, addressed to thore who think. 
By the Rev. C ©. Colton, M.A. (The Standard Series.) 4to, pp. 56. 

ew York: 1. K. Funk &co. Price, W cents. 

—— Hints on the Production and Management of the cite Voice. 

Lennox Browne, F. Kh. C.8., Edinburgh. Eighth an wien. 
} ition. 16mo, pp.77. New York: M. L, Holbrook & Go, Price, 25 
cents, 

The Naturalist on the River Amazons. A record of adventures, etc By 
Henry Walter Bates, F.L.S. Part I. (Humboldt Library of Popu 
lar Science Literature.) 410, pp. 40. New York: J. Fitzgerald & 
Price, 15 cents. 

A Sailor's Sweetheart: an account of the wreck of the sailing ship Wal- 
dershare, from the narrative of Mr. William Lee, second mate. By 

Ciark Russell, (Franklin Square Library.) 4to, pp, 81. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. Price, 16 cents. 


The legacy which alba has left to the modern 
musician is not great; nor are the gifts in this line of 
half-civilized or barbarous nations of to-day much more 
important. But some of these, such as they are, are 
pleasantly grouped in a lively little treatise by Louis CO. 
Elson, under the title of Curiosities of Music. The work 
appeared originally as a series of articles in The Vox 
Humana; and therefore was necessitated to omit such 
subjects as required abstruse or technical treatment. It 
is consequently popular in style, and very readable. As 
respects antiquity, the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
have much space devoted to them; and what is said 
is well said, and generally with accuracy. It is not easy 
to understand, however, how the author, in referring to 
authorities for information on Greek music, manages to 
ignore the treatise of Plutarch on music, as it is really 
the chief source of information on the subject. The 
treatises of Tzetzes, Christ, Parnikas, Villoteau, and 
Schafhiutl, too, would give much fuller and better infor- 
mation than those to which he refers. Still more, the 
manuscripts which show the development of Greek 
Christian music are much older than those the author 
mentions which relate to the secular music, and give a 
great deal of information on the subject. As the Chris- 
tian hymns and music were largely derived from the Ana- 
creontic, Sapphic, and Pindaric forms, these Christian 
manuscripts are not to be neglected in such an investiga- 
tion ; indeed, their help is greater, as it is more ancient, 
than that of the secular remains, Nor should the influ- 
ence of the Syrian music on both Greek and Roman, 
especially on the latter, have been passed by ; as its date 
comes far within the limits from which ancient writers 
are taken as authorities. The Christian music is treated 
rather scantily. With regard to the more modern music 
of the uneuropeanized portions of the world, and some of 
the civilized curiosities as well, the information is very 
welcome and interesting, not to say amusing. But the 
book thus far has the field to itself, and fills it well. 
(18mo, cloth, pp. vi, 363, aretresh Oliver Ditson & Co.) 

Close following on the American Sunday-school 
Union’s new Bible Dictionary by Dr. Schaff comes a 
similar work, The Westminster Bible Dictionary, issued by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication. The book is cer- 
tainly an attractive one on its face. Its paper, type, 
printing, and binding are excellent. It has six full-page 
engraved and colored maps. Its woodcut illustrations 
are of varied value, some of them being really helpful, 
others—such as the cock, the peacock, the eagle, the 
hawk—occupying space that would have been better 
filled by letter text. The book has been prepared for 
Sunday-school teachers in their every-day work; for 
persons who have not time to read widely, but who want 
to have the latest and most trustworthy information on 
biblical archzlogy, and in the explanation of names and 





terms encountered in their lesson study and Bible read- 
ing. In view of this purpose, it is put at the very low 
price of a dollar and a half, with the ordinary discount of 
twenty per cent. to teachers. Doctrinally the work is 
distinctly Presbyterian, as is indicated in its title and 
imprint. Apart from this it contains much to commend 
it to general use. It was prepared for the Board by the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Shepherd, with the assistance, in the 
linguistic and archwological departments, of Professor 
Isaac H. Hall. It certainly gives valuable information 
about biblical matters, including the results of recent 
researches in Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria. Of course 
it is not without errors, No book of this kind is. It 
would be easy to point out some of these,—such as the 
declaration that the New Testament term maran atha isa 
“technical term importing an excommunication to the 
third degree which is irrevocable,” but that is hardly 
called for in a brief notice of such a book. Taken asa 
whole it isa valuable work, attractive in its appearance, 
well suited to its purpose, supplied at a remarkably low 
price, and better abreast of the times than any similar 
work with which we are acquainted. (8vo, pp. 543. 
Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, 
$1 50.) 

With the exception of the Bible, there is no book in 
the English language of which so many indexes, con- 
cordances, and books of selections have been published 
as the works of Shakespeare, The earlier of these—such 
as Dodd’s Book of Beauties, published in 1752, and 
reprinted again and again down to 1869, and which in 
a German translation first drew Goethe’s attention to the 
great English dramatist, and Becket’s Concordance, pub- 
lished in 1781—long maintained their position in Eng- 
land and America, but have now been abandoned by the 
student for the more effective helps in this line which 
this century has produced. A fresh candidate for public 
favor is The Student's Shakespeare—not a Shakespeare, 
but a topical arrangement of Shakespeare—from the pen 
of Professor Henry J. Fox, formerly professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in the State University of South Carolina, 
This topical arrangement bears the same relation to 
Shakespeare and the Shakespeare concordance that the 
Bible text-book does to the Bible and Cruden. Such an 
arrangement, even if thorough and accurate, would be of 
little real use to the student, whose need is, not a collec- 
tion .of Shakespearian quotations, but such historical 
grammatical, textual, and illustrative helps as will enable 
him to enter into the spirit and appreciate the work of 
the poet. Taken, however, for what it is, a dictionary of 
quotations, this work cannot be commended. The 
arrangement is by no means natural and clear. For 
example, what one would expect to find under “ Patriot- 
ism,” he finds under “ Nature cannot be changed.” An 
index of the principal characters is appended, which 
would have been more useful had it been complete. It 
is to be hoped that no beginner with Shakespeare may be 
induced by the title of this book to imagine that it is the 
work he needs. Professor Dowden’s admirable little 
Shakespeare Primer, published in England at a shilling, 
and in America by D. Appleton & Oo. at forty-five cents, 
will prove a hundred times more useful. (4to, pp. xxvii, 
625. Boston: B. A. Fowler & Co.) 


There are those living who can remember when a few 
sentences would be sufficient to describe all the foreign 
missionary operations then in progress. Now, however, 
the field of missions is so vast, and the advance and ex- 
tension of missionary work so rapid, that no one man can 
be thoroughly informed of its exact state. Only the 
historian of another generation will be able to outline 
with perfect precision the tremendous movements now 
going on in the world in accordance with the last earthly 
command of Christ. But to aid the present view, and to 
encourage the people of God, there is no better work 
extant than Protestant Foreign Missions, by Dr. Theodore 
Christlieb, professor of theology and University preacher 
at Bonn, Prussia. It bears the marks of infinite labor, 
German minuteness, and the comprehensiveness of a 
master mind. Dr, Christlieb has worked the subject from 
the heart outwards. Facts and figures are not the only 
things of moment with him ; but the intelligent estimate 
or understanding of the forces at work, and of the great 
results now apparent, and others to be expected, in the 
family of man, are matters that enter quite as soberly 
into his most reasonable survey. The book is one that 
speaks to the head and the heart of every intelligent or 
earnest man, Christian or patriot. The present edition 
is translated from the fourth German edition, under the 
author’s sanction and eye. Another English translation 
has been circulated in England and America, but has not 
the author’s sanction. In this translation, the opening 





portions are not as thoroughly Englished as they should 
be ; but throughout the translation is able, and bears the 
marks of care and accuracy. (16mo, cloth, pp. xiv, 264. 
Boston : Congregational Publishing Society. Price, 75c.) 


A book that contains much which is both valuable and 
attractive may suffer greatly from its external appearance. 
This is peculiarly the case with A/friaa: Past and Pres- 
ent. It is printed from English plates,—which are, by 
the way, generally inferior to those made in America,—to 
which a new title-page has been prefixed, on which type 
has been used better adapted to the display columns of 
an advertising journal than to the use here made of it. 
The book itself is a concise account of the dark conti- 
nent, its history, geography, exploration, climates, pro- 
ductions, resources, population, tribes, manners, customs, 
languages, colonization, and Christian missions. A map, 
and seventeen illustrations adapted from another work, 
aid the reader in comprehending the text. Beginning 
with a chapter on Early Adventure and Discovery, the 
author, an old resident in Africa, treats the more recent 
expeditions of Lander, Barth, Burton, Speke, Baker, 
Livingstone, Stanley, and others, and thus gives variety 
and interest to his book. Another chapter describes the 
slave-trade, and shows that, though it is abolished, s/avery 
still exists, The remaining chapters are devoted to 
detailed accounts of the four divisions of the continent, 
their geography, and the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants. The subjects of colonization and Christian 
missions are accorded their appropriate position. The 
book will be found useful by those who have to conduct 
missionary concerts, and an index with which it is fur- 
nished will be a considerable aid in its use, (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. vii, 387. New York: American Tract 
Society, 1880. Price, $1.50.) 

Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland is the writer of the last 
addition to Macmillan’s useful Art at Home series of 
handbooks. It is entitled Zhe Minor Aris, and treats of 
the processes of porcelain painting, wood-carvyng, sten- 
ciling, modeling, mosaic work, repoussé work, silver- 
chasing, and other minor arts that can be carried on in 
the domestic circle. In an additional chapter the author 
gives some useful receipts appropriate to the general 
character of the work. The volume is illustrated with 
many helpful cuts. It would be better adapted for circu- 


>| lation on this side of the water, had the numerous refer- 


ences to London shops and shopkeepers been changed 
for the names of American dealers; and the prices given 
originally in pounds and shillings might well have been 
set over into American money. Many an American 
young man or woman will, however, find instruction in 
these pages; and the family circle into which the book 
comes will find its standards of taste elevated, and per- 
haps its pocket money increased, at little cost. (Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, pp. 148. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. Price, % cents. te.) R 
Everything about China and the Chinese has a two- 
fold interest to American Christians at the present time, 
in view of the relations of that great empire and its people 
to this country. A readable and instructive book in its 
line is From Hong Kong to the Himalayas, It deals with 
a comparatively fresh field, and is written by a man who 
knows what are the good points of travel and how to 
make the most of them,—as shown before this in his work 
on Japan. It deals with China and India; and it would 
be difficult to name a book where the life, manners, his- 
tory and religion of those two great countries are more 
picturesquely portrayed. It is published directly in the 
interests of Christianity, as the title-page discloses, and 


it is fresh, bright, and catholic in its religious utterances, 


while it goes straight to the mark, Although not par- 
ticularly attractive in its printing and binding, it is strong 
in its illustrations. (16mo, illustrated, pp. iv, 368. New 
York: American Tract Society. Price, $1.50.) 

Mr, A. A. Hayes, Jr., has brought together in a volume 
the five articles about western life which he contributed 
to Harper’s Magazine, and one that appeared in the 
International Review, and has complemented them with 
a chapter by Dr. 8. E. Solly, an English physician, on 
the characteristics of the Rocky Mountain region as 
a resort for invalids; giving to the whole the title, 
New Colorado and the Santa Fe Trail. The volume is 
illustrated with a number of graphic cuts, and a map, 
and abounds with bright and humorous anecdotes that 
have the best guarantee of their genuineness, The infor- 
mation, gathered during protracted journeys, relating to 
mining and agriculture, is full and minute. (8vo, illus- 
trated, pp. 200. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
$2.50.) 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correet statement of the ‘circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers 
44,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The uniform 
rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per 
agate line for each and every insertion, except- 
ing for the months of November and December, 
when the rate is 30 cents per line. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


Paine’s manufactory, of Boston, Mass., 
is one of the largest in America. It fur- 
nishes churches with Pews and Cushions, 
Pulpits, Desks, Chairs, and Tables. Few 
establishments have advantages equal to it 
for supplying Churches and Sunday-school 
rooms with neat furniture at moderate cost, 
An illustrated price-list will be sent on re- 
ceipt of request by postal card. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“Parents should not ot forget that their shoe bills can be 
reauced one half by purchasing for their children 
shoes with the A.&S. T. Black Tip upon them, They 
wear as long as the metal, while addin; — to the beauty 
of the shoe. — 





NEW BOOKS. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


A Biographical and Critical Essay. By Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, author of *‘ Victorian Poets,” etc. 
With fine portrait of Poe. Printed on linen pa 
with red-letter titie-page, bound in veilum, $1.00. his 
beautiful littie volume, which cannot fail by attract 
the admiration of lovers of hand 
what Dr. Geo, Ripley, in the New York THbune, ro- 
nounced “ an exquisite study of the genius and char- 
acter of Poe, and a profound discussion of the princi- 
ples of literary art and ethical conduct.” 


XXXVI Lyrics and Xtl Sonnets. 
Selected rr “ Cloth Gold” and “ and 
Thorn.” B, Aldrich. Printed on linen paper, 
with tilumibeted titie-page ‘and flexible vellum covers. 


$1.00, An exceedingly beautiful edition of Mr. Al- 
drich’s choicest lyrics. 


STORIES AND ROMANCES, 


By Horace E. Scudder, author of “ The Dwellers in 
Five Sisters’ Court,’ etc. l6mo, $1.25. Contents.— 
Left Over trom the Last Century ; A House of Enter- 
tainment; Accidentaiy Overheard ; A Hard ; 
A Story of the Siege of Boston; Matte, ark. 
Luke, and John; Do not even the Publicans the Same? 
Nobody’ 8 Business. ight stories, told with so much 
grace and humor that they cannot fail to be popular. 


LONGFELLOW’S WORKS. 


New Cambridge Edition. Revised and compl 
1880. The /cetical Works comprise ali of Mr. peed te 
teilow’s Poews published up to 1880, including “* + Chris. 
tus’? (but not the transiation of Dante's Divine 
Comedy). With ajtinejfportrait. In 4 vols., crown 8Vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $9.00; i calf, $18.00; morocco, $24.00, 
The Prose Wor ks comprise “H. yperion, ” “Kavanagh,” 
and * ‘Outre Mer.” In 2 u. crown vo. It 
top, $4.50; halt calf, $9.00; morocco de . 
tion of Lopgfellow 8 Works is uliarl ly desirable 
libraries and for househoids, being printed on inrge 
type, and in printing. paper, ane butding b bei 
gether worthy of the permanen aiful char. 
acter of the literature it ee 


BRET HARTE’S POEMS. Diamond Edition. 


An entirely new edition of Mr. Harte’s Poetical 
Works, from new lates, and ad comtaining = be 
“Kast and West Poems,” * Echoes Foo 
Hills.” $1.00. A very tieairable and - e ion of 

Mr. Harte’s unique poems. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL AND STUDY IN ITALY, 


By Charles Eliot Norton, New edition. $1.25. P 
sor Norton’s scholarship and knowledge ot ae A 80 
full and exact that his observations in Italy are un- 
usually trustworthy and engaging. 


*, F le bocksel 5 ars. Sent postpaid, receipt 
of pric, by the ae » 2 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & co., 
Boston, Mass. 


A. C. ARMSTRUNG & SOM 


HAVE JUST READY 


Heroes of Christian History. 


A SERIES OF POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES 
BY EMINENT ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN AUTHORS. 


In 12mo volumes, boundincloth. Price, 75 cents each. 
A series of short biographies of men 1 eminent t in 

religious history, by writers of recognized ability, 

Popular in style, trustworthy and comprehensive, and 

dealing with the most interesting char rene 

events in the story of the Christian cae 

series will condense, in entertaining the green. 

tial facts of the great body of religious I itera 

will have speciai value for the large class 

informaticn touching these great men, bu 

reason of limited leisure or means, to read more 

orate works, 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. By John Stoughton, D.D. 
HENRY MARTYN. By Canon Charlies D. Bell, D.D. 
PHILIP DODDRIDGE. By Charies Stanford, D.D. 


Also just published a new edition,  mieey reduced to 
$2.00 (from $3.75), o 


Life of Alexander Duff, D.D. 
By Dr, George Smith. Introduction by Rev. Dr, 
William M. Taylor. 2 vols. in one, 1031 pages, portrait. 


Third thousand of Rev. Dr. WILLIAM M. TAY- 
LOR’S Limitations of Life, and other Sermons, with 
portrait on steel. 1 vol., 400 pages, $1.75. 


Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receiptof price, by 
A, C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Broadway, New York. 








fy | AGENTS for the 


-_BOOMING BOOK, 


BAND.” Selling 500 copies 
FORDS, HOWARD, SHULBENT, 2 ¢ Park Pi Pi, N. ony. 


l 2 Sheets Paper and 12 Envelopes 1 mailed for Silver 
Dime.All good. Box 24 Taylorstown, Wash.Oo. Pa. 





The Variorum Bible for Bible Teachers, 


Just issued by mre. & Spottiswoode, is the Most Com- 
Portabie Bible ever offered to Bible readers and 
hers, It is the embetiess verwee. with Various 
Readings and Rend: Teooky from 17 grt 
= were 9 Critical Editions of the Text, and 





‘AVANVE P ‘NIMGOOH ‘AHEVIO 


Edited by CHEYNE, DBIVER, 


The whole of the “ Aids” to the Bible for Bite 
Teachersare added. Prices from \- .25. The well- 
known editions of the BIBLE FO BLE TEAC H- 

, of which the 200,000th is now selling. are made in 

5 sizes, from $1.50 to $12.75. Descriptive Circulars free 
from an Roora or of 

& CO., Cooper Union, New York. 


Make the Children Happy ! 


$1.50, THE NURSERY, $ho0, 


NOW is the time to subscribe for this BEST ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE for the young. Its success 
has been continuous and unexamp! 

REMEMBER. that by subscribing Now for the year 
1881, EXTRA NUMBERS may be obtained. 


EXAMINE IT! 
SUBSCRIBE FOR IT! 


gw The bound volumes of THE aby an tf are just 
the thing for Sunday-schoo! Librar 


Address 
THE NURSERY PUBLISHING CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Standard Series. 


No. 6.—-AMERICA REVISITED. By Grorex 
AvevsTus Sata. Price, 20 cents. ‘Surpasses 
Dickens’s American Notes. 

No. 44,—GOLDSMITH’ 8 Citizen of the World 

No. 43.—“Lacon.” By COLTON ............--. 

No. 42—"Bible and Newspaper.” By Srvrex 

brdrai 's Concordance, best scholar’s edition... $3 8 83 

‘ostage free. Circulars free. For sale by book- 
os or the publishers, 
L K. bial & CO., 10 Dey St., New York. — 
WwW AND BEAUTIFUL 
REWARD 6a RDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 






and Gentanecompriaing Motto Cards—Reward Cards 
—Scripture ag Se mtiment wo Bible Verse 

Cares—Good Cards—and Sty nal Cards 
TEA ot A price. list nm a aS AL CARDS 


Ey any. address. H. BUFFORD'S 
N8, Publishes of Novelties ‘in qyine Arta, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





Library 


Sist Wear 


ODEY’S 
LADY'S BOOK. 


Another New Departure! 
Beginning with January Number 1881. 


In obedience to what we believe to be a growing de- 
sire of the reading public, the publishers beg to an- 
nounce that Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox in 1881 will contain 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 


IN EVERY NUMBER! 


Besides the following old-time specialties: 
Beautiful Original Steel Plate Engraving». 
Diagram Patterns for Ladies and Childrens, 
Mammoth Colored Fashion Pliates. 

Short Stories, Poems, and Sketches. 

Our Popular Novelty Pages in Colors. 

Iliustrated Art and Fashion Home Work. 

Architectural Designs for Beautiful Homes 

Godey’s Recipes, Godey’s Puzzles & Games. 

Monthly Chit-Chat on Fashion, ete., etc. 
No Continued Stories. 


kvery Number Complete in Itself! 


Subscriptions will be received at ‘his office in clubs 
with this Paper, The Sunday School Times and 
Sener’ s Lapy’s Boox for one year, post-paid, only 


3.5 

The ‘JANUARY NUMBER will be ready Dec. 
ist. On receipt of 20 CENTS a sam ° copy will be 

romptly sent by the publishers, and u is amount can 
ye deducted when the price of a year’s subscription is 
mailed 

Remit by money order, or draft on oo or 
New York, or by regis ered letter, onan ke O* 

odey’s Lady’s Book Pub, (Limited), 
1006 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOW READY. 


BABYLAND FOR 1880 will be found the 
the most pleasing volume yet published. 
4to, boards, 75 cts. ; 4to, cloth, $1.00. 


Father and mother have their newspapers, Jack and 
Jenny their Wide awake, and, of course, the baby must 
have Babyland, full of ictures of bables learning to 
walk, babies running down-stairs, babies kicking in 
their ‘cribs, playing with bow-wows and pussies and 
birds; in short, just a perfect babyland. with words 
5 ot, gy ot uae measured to fit the little tots.—Pacijic 

ural Press. 








Boston: dD. LOTHROP & CO., , Publishers, 


of 


Universal Knowledge. 


f the last (1880) London edition of Chambers'= Encyclo 


lia, with copious additions (about 15,000 topics) by American editors ; the whole under 


e Ty ype Edition. A verbatim reprint o 
Large 


with such fi lustrations as are necessary to elucidate the text. Printed from new e 
brevier type, on superior paper, and bound in 15 elegant octavo volumes of about 900 pages each. 


lect type plates, 
lt will contain, 


ones, about 10 per cent more than Appleton’s and 20 per cent more than Johnson’s Cyclopedia, and though ip 


1 respects important to the genera! reader, it is far superior to either of them, its =e, is but a 
price. Volumes I, and Il. are ready Oc tober 1, and other volumes will follow at leas 


raction of thea 
wo | month, the entire 


t tw 
work being completed b a ~~ ' and probably sooner. Price per volume, in cloth, $1; in 


Octob er Sealies pe offer special inducements to those whose orders are soonest re- 


Russia, gilt top, 
stage, per volume, 2] cents. It has been our oustom in previous pub 
s 


ceived, In pursuance of that policy, om or before October 31 only, we will receive 


Emons set of is volumes complete for 
Saitioe in +) iat Kasia, iit top. The price during 


be made each month till the ork i, completed. It is a supposed that th: 


ng Beco Satna of the Encyclopaedia wil 
though roe of them do pay for their hewspabere 
terary ——, who know t the 


nyt y does what sy proeaiees to do, will be glad to save $5.00 by investing 
es of the largest and best yey oye ever publi: 


cami ba rinted cone 
umes will be shipped as may be 


the nominal ay of $10 for the edition in cloth, and $15.00 
November be advanced to $10.50 and $15.75, and a fur. 
the mass of those who wil! 
© afymens in advance as they now have the opportunity 
and ines a full Phen! in advance—but the old, triee 
American Book Excha Dap s] accomplishes what it 
Tio and get the earliest and 
in this country, even at ten 
are issued, or = the set is complete. 


Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 


Peper wid ene non 
i ieee i 
During November the 


American 


The 
editors of 


the Library of Universal Knowledge, we issue Chambers’s Pyydopad: separately, 
waditions. complete in 15 volumes i6mo. In this style it is printed from new r*- troty 


. 9 yPe. Lig Acme 
a gh iP Ramm gilt Bed 7 © 


month pS dR, the; a. rs rn 15 volumes complete will 
it top. price w 


without the 
plates made 
a cloth, "7 50; Aldus e ‘ait on (finer, heav 

15.00, In this style 14 volumes ore issued Octo- 
Ps completing the work. To those orderir 
for the cloth, $14.00 for the hai 


will be advanced to §7.25, and bet for the set. 


Additions: 


ns additions to Chambers’s Encyclopesdia (about 15,000 topics) which are made by the American 
pak of Universal Knowledge, will also be issued separate. 


in four volumes of 800 to 1000 octavo 


Eisen ae: ‘her the ae e being $1.00 per volume in cloth, $1.50 in hal? Russia, gilt top; pos 6, per volume, 
olume will be le, t 


ady in October, and other volumes will follow as rapidly as Poe 
y April, 1881, . probably sooner. Price for the set of four volumes dwuri 
the « $4.00 for the 


half Russia, gilt top. 


e whole being 
Oxgtober i. net, $2 65 for 


The four volumes of American Additions will be found well-nigh indis- 


pensal all owners of Chambers’ 8, A Slebant ‘8, Johnson's and all other Cyclopeedias except the large ¢ — 
Be the Libmary ot of Universal Knowledge, from which it is compiled. bas aa wwe 


Standard Books. 


of Universal Knowledge | 16 vols,, $15.00. 
bers’s Peon, 15 vols. » $7. 50. 
‘American Chambers’s Encyclopesdia, « 


vols., $4. L 
ilman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vo 
Macon History o! Trgiand, ‘sole, $1.25. 
Macaulay’s Life and Testers, 60 cen’ 
Macaulay’s Essays and Poems, a $1.80. 
Chambers’s Cyc Somndia of Ex at Literature, 4 vols, $2. 
night's History of England, 
tarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, 3 vois., $1.50. 
Geikie’s Life and W Cc i, 50 cents 
geme fibrary > oe Pencordance, ° 1,000 references, $2. 
raphy), $ walk 40 and 50 cents. 
of Fi Tt ee filus., 40 cents. 

Milton's Fable, 2 Poetic “al Works, 40 cents, 

*Shakespeare’s Complete Works, $1.50. 
Works of Dante, translated by Cary, 30 cents. 
Works of Virgil, translated by Dr vide n, 30 cents, 
The Koran of Mohammed, by Sale, 30 cents, 
Adventures of Don Quixote, lilus., 60 cents, 
- abian Ni pe illus., 40 ce: ar 6 
junyan’s m'‘s 7-5 Naga 40 cents. 
Basa Bigriong Fives 


Munchausen Gulliver’ 8 ‘Travels, illus., 40 cents. 
Stories and Bal! by E. T. Alden, illus., 50 cents. 








bo 
Pach of tp above and ts cloth. If by mail, postag 





diti her prices. Rooks with (*) in press; (+) some but not all vols, fasued 


Kart in Queer Lapa, ile. 50 cents oo 

cme rm odern ¢ "assiea, cents, 
American Pabrictians 50 cen 

Taine’s History of E nglish ae 60 cents, 
Cecil’s Books of Natural History, $1. 

Pictorial Handy Laxic on, 17 cents 

Sayings, by author of Spe Arrow gT ass Fipess, 30 centa, 
Mrs. Hemans’ Poet: feal W orks, 0 ce 

Kitto’s Cyclopedia of bib. L iteratune. : vols., $2. 
Rollin’s Ancient History, $1.75. 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 50 cents. 

Works of Flavius is ay ee $1.5 

Comic History of L ,H eine iNus,, 50 cents. 
Health by Setrcles, 3 Geo. . Tay! lor, 40 cents, 
Health for Women, Dr. Geo. i Taylor, 30 cents. 
Library Magazine, 5 bound volumes, 80 to 60 cents, 
aves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer, $1. 
Republican Manual, 1880, 50 cents, 

Homer’s Liiad, translated by Pope, 80 centa. 
Homer’s Odyssey, translated by Pope, 30 centa, 
Scott's Ivanhoe 50 cents. 

Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii, 50 cents. 

The Cure of Paralysis, Dr. Geo. H baer 30 cents. 
*Froissart’s Chronicles, illus,, $1.5: 





*The Light of Asia, Arnold, 25 a 


© extra. Most of the books are also published tn fine 
Deseriptive 


Catalogues sont free = pore ons by bank draft, money order, registered letter or by Express. Fractions of one 
dollar may be sent 


postage stamps. Address 


AMERICAN BO 


JOHN B. arn. Be wAneeee. 
AGENCIES: 
SeSeinghan, 


es eka 


OK EXCHANCE, 


Tribune Building, New York. 


Philadelphia, Leary & Oo.; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.; 
Rye y Bey yy af R Clarke’ & Co, 
caaller vows ~ lead 
Liberal terms to 


edo, 8 ; 
hy ©, Brown, 


aie eee 


“ The most widely read ical in America.” 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL. 


HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 


The most Beautiful Number ever Issued, 
READY TO-DAY. 
CONTAINS : 
A New Poem by ALFRED TENNYSON ; 
An important paper, on “SCIENTIFIC CoMm- 
MON SCHOOL EDUCATION,” by 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR. ; 
WILLIAM H. GIBSON’S beautifully illus- 


trated article, entitled ‘AN AUTUMN Pas- 
TORAL ; 


A charming descriptive article, “IN WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS,” by JOHN W. CHAD. 
WICK, with illustrations by P. MURPHY, 
including also an ideal portrait of Jonathan 
Edwards’s Betrothed, engraved by COLE 
from an exquisite drawing by MARY HAL- 
LOCK FOOTE ; 


Also five other finely illustrated articles, a 
Short Stor ay HARRIET PRESCO 
SPOFFORD, illustrated by PYLE, and an 
illustrated Poem ; 


The Fifth Part of ‘‘ WASHINGTON SQUARE,” 
by HENRY JAMES, Jr.; 


A Humorous Southern Story, by 
WILL WALLACE HARNEY; 


A Poem on the BATTLE OF KING’s MOUN- 
TAIN, by PAUL H. HAYNE; 


And the usual variety of timely Articles, 
Poems, etc. 


ee ee 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Yea 


r.-..$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year...... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year_.-..--- 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Yr 1 50 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


___ Franklin Square, New York City. 


Oxford Teachers’ 


BIBLES. 





See Sunday School Times, September3i25, 


1880. 
THOS. 


NELSON & SONS, 


‘42 Bleecker Street, 





Becratse Whe 
GARFIELD or HANCOCK IS 
ELECTED ELECTED 


All People, Old and Young, are electimg the 


American Agriculturist 


which greatly Benefits, Delights, and Profits 
every Man, Woman, and Child--in City, Village, 
and Country. Those subscribing now for Vol. 
40 (1881) get the Rest of this Year Free. 
Terms: Now to End of 1881, $1.50} Three 
Copies, $43 Four Copies, $5. Single Num- 
bers, 15 Cents.—One Specimen for © Cents. 
Splendid Premiums to Clubs! 44 
Pages Illustrated Descriptions sent 
Free. Send Your Address on Postal Card to 


ORANGE JUDD CO,, Povisner, 
245 Rreedway, NEW YORK. 
AGENTS WANTED for the Best Book to sell. 
The Young People’s Ills. Bibie History. 
Splendid Steel ENeRaVING FREE to every Subscriber. 


Agents are Making $25 to - oor Py ee Send = 
Special Terma to Benry Bill Norwich, Ot. 


Usz, ‘the Ondeg of Bervice, ‘toand in The Scholars 





Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 76 cents per 
No extra charge for postage 


= 
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ONE NUMBERS 
IBNER’S MONTHLY. 
ificently illustrated November 
number of ScRIBNER’Ss MONTHLY, the Decen- 
nial Issue, appears in a new cover, and con- 
tains the first chapter of Peter the Great as 


FOR $5. oF 


The 


Ruler and Reformer, by Eugene Schuyler, 
— nt bostaaing of es ital serial novel, articles 
adstone (with full-page portrait), 


Elihu Vedder, Mines, Artemus Ward, 
and Walt Whitman, with many other papers 
of unusual interest, among them the first pub- 
lished explanation of 

iHeller’s Famous Second-sight Trick. 

This November number begins the twenty- 
first volume. The ne ey of the 
magazine is strongly evidenced by recent sales. 
A year ago the avery circulation was about 
90,000 copies; during the past nine months it 
has averaged 115,000, while the first edition of 
the November issne is 125 ,000. Price, 35 
cents ; $4.00 a year. 

The following special offers are made with 
new subscriptions (numbers and volumes sup- 
= post-paid, by the publishers and all deal- 

rs): 


i. Twenty-one Numbers of Scribner's for $5. 
For $5.00, a year’s subscription, beginning 
with Now, and nine recent numbers, Feb’y 
Oct., 1880, including Part I. of Peter tae 
Great. Mrs. Burnett’s Louisiana, etc. (Reg- 
ular price, $7.00.) 
2. 2 Bound Vois. & a Subscription for $7.50. 
For $7.50, a year’s subscription and two richly 
bound volumes, XIX. and tx. containing the 
above numbers, and all of Cable’s bril iant 
novel, The Grandissimes. (Regular price, 
$10 00.) 
SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N.Y. _ 


“A Day of Fate is the title of the story by 
the Rev. E P. Roe, recently published by 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. Its success as a pub- 
lished volume is already assured, Successive 
volumes by the author have demonstrated that 
his power to give pleasure in this way was 
not exhvusted by his earlier endeavors. His 
first stories still retain a large measure of their 
popularity, but they do not make their suc- 
cessors less interest comparison Indeed, 
we think that this last book appeals toa wider 
circle than some of the others. Mr. Roe has 
much art in this most difficult form of imagi- 
native writin His people talk well and 
worthily, wat they live in an atmosphere of 
purity and faith. In a world where works 
of fiction occupy the time of at least three- 
fourths of all the readers, we may be grateful 
for such wholesome and poten books as 
those that have been written by Mr. Roe.” — 
New York Observer. 


A DAY OF FATE. 


BY E. P. ROE. 
12mo, Handsomely Bound, $1.50. 
Now published and for sale at all bookstores. 


DODD, MEAD, & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIRRARIES 
Almost GIVEN AWAY. 


We are reprinting cool, genuine #1 to $1.50 Sabbath- 
school library books at a uniform price amounting to 
less than 5 cents each. ‘Seventy’ numbers now ready; 
one new book bs issued each week. Catalogue and fail 


iculars a en cop t-paid, 7 cents. 
Kidress ba vip oo COUR, Pablisher. 137 Madison 


WHENEVER YOU WANT ANY BOOKS 
‘~ rong OY ene One Nag a9 EVENS, the do West by 
ill pay vou 











Fourth Stree nnati, 
to have your name on their list for Geulnes, announce- 
ments, etc., etc, — 


WHAT TO READ. 


SnD for a sample co) 
which gives full infor: 
Home Reading, and has 





of the Lirgerary News, 
Hon as to the latest and best 
each month Three Prize 
, thy gw peice. only 


stions on 
F, F. LEY POLDT, be lisher, 13 3 and 14 ii perk How, New 
or 





1881. FREE. 188i. 


The ILLUSTRATED “GOLDEN PRIZE” for 1881 
is now ready. This elegan: book contains about 200 
fine engravings. A specimen copy will be sent free 
to any one in the United States. on receipt of a three- 
cent stamp to prepay postage on the book. AGENTS 


WANTED. Address 
F. GLEASON & CO., 
__#% Summer Btreet, Boston, Mass. 

Indies, buy the VENUS SAFETY BEL17 
for health and comfort, by mail for 25 cents, 
from J. D, Carlisle, Pittsburgh, Pa., Agent 
for Demorest’s Patterns. Catalogue free. 
Alpha Dustiess Blackboard Crayons. 

Reund and square. White, clean, dustless, Send for 
po oe 
BAKER, Paalr @60., General Bchoot Furnishers, 

19 Bon p Starker, Ne New Yore. 


WANTED and peda to sell School Teachers, 


e BIBLE of COR THE YOUNG.” 








The bg Ae Rev. Geo. ‘Alexander 
( ,ooke, D “a 4-¥ simpie Put aluractive lan for 
the you ‘A Youth's I ctor. "hocnthan and 
malt vad extra We pay 








Bleep neces, 














Henry's Commentary for $16.00, 


In 5 vols., quarto, bound in cloth. 
Another edition in 9 vols., 8vo, $20.00. 
Rev. T. L, Cuyler says: “To how many a 

hard-working minister has a book been a mine 
of gold. Next to wife and children has lain 
near his heart the pored over and prayed over 
copy of his MaTtTHEW Henry (king of all 
Bible explorers yet). 


A Commentary on the Whole Bible for 


$7.50. 
POOL’S ANNOTATIONS 


Upon the Holy Bible. 3 vols., 8vo, $7.50 
Murdock’s Mosheim’s Ecclesi- 
astical History. 3 vols. in one-_--. 





8.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


i. _ 530 BRoaDWaAyY, NEw YORK. Fok 
IN PRESS, READY OCTOBER 23. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 


CHRIST 


By Rev. JAMES STALKER, M.A. 
With an introduction by 


Rev. GEORGE C. LORIMER, D. D, 


(Pastor Ist Baptist Church, Chicago.) 
A Masterly Work, Clear, Condensed, and 
Attractively Written. The Best 
Book for the Money. 


12mo. 168 pages, Cloth, limp. 75 cents. 


Mailed, post free, on receipt of the price, by 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Pubs., 


LaKESIDE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


“A Church Choir Anthem Book 


Just out, fnete An- 
thema. 


pages of 

choice aaante by ablest 

g authors. Every way equal 
” the best. Instrong card- 


imen copy, st- 
eAVID *C. OOK. Publisher, 
137 Madison Street, Chicago. 


“THE FURTHER SIDE,” 


New Sacred Song, by W. T. Farlynne. One of the 
finest Sacred Songs ever published. Words and melody 
beautifully adapted. Seat by mail. Price, 35 cents, 


LEE & WALKER, Philadelphia. 


pond 33 conte. 


Music Books for ‘80-81, 
CHOIR BELL, 222.H2 SSH A22-_,T2e 


Church Music Books. Many new gems, and a few o 
favorites. $1. Sample copy, 75 cts. 


GRADED ANTHEMS, 2%rrtclnas estlection 


of Authems for Choirs, Conventions, etc., 75 cts. 

Sample copy, 63 c's. 

THE FOLI contains a new Sacred Quartet, 
Anthem, or Solo, for Choir use, 

each month; ano, 4 to 6 Secular Pieces. Per year, with 

premium. $1.60, Send stamp for sample All sent 

post-paid on receipt of price. 


WHITE, SMITH, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED wcif’tse Sei Fate 
sell the best FAMILY 
MAOHINE ever invented. Will knit a 
ir of pale of stockings with heel and toe complete, in 
20 minutes. It willalso knita great variet 7s of ooq 
work for which there is alwa ate aM mar 
for circular on terms to MBLY KNITTIN 
MACHINE Washi gion St, "Posto fon, Mass. 


WwW vr r my “Object 

AN NT E DdDa4 Teaching ning Bible Dr - 

Veen.anye it’s “ The Best.” Send for circulars and 
__W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. — 





DEALERS CANVASSED ONLY. 

We want competent and reliable men to introduee 
a new and novel ACCOUNT BOOK, adapted to al! 
classes of BusINEss PrOPLE, It sells y eve 
where, several thousand now being in use. Tndis- 
ponehie to nine dealers out of ten. Energetic men 

easily make $100 to $300 per month, taking orders 
for it. Full description and terms to canvassers 4 
return caulk. H, W. PAMPHILON, Publisher, 30 
Bond Street, New York City. 


AGENTS | Piveauola aT ia E MeBovae Fontes 


tory an 

Tells How ‘\e 

Care for Sick, Sane? Children, Treat Aecciden 
mtcrtain Company, IPL ET Beautifu 





a 
appy. and Cc lots of other 

things which every house- 

keeper wants to know P L.| ETE: interesting 


and useful Home Book ever published. Fully endorsed 
by 7 Clergy. Scholars, the Press, and thousands of Prac- 
tical Housekeepers, Fine paper, Clear 
type, Beautiful bind- ings, Low price, Sells 
everywhere. Full description and terms free. Address 
J. C. McecCURDY & co., Philadelphia, Pa 


NCYCLOPADI 
TIQUETTE: BUSINESS 


This is the cheapest and only complete and reliable 
work on Ktiquetie and Business and Social Forms. It 
tells how to perform all the various vy" i life, and 
how to 0 apaane’ to the best pivantee on all occasions. 


ted.—Send con esalaing a 
Gesortption of ‘sy work extra terms to agents. 
_ Address National Publishing Co., Phlladelpiis Pa. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best an 
Pictorial Foe and Bibles, 
percent, National 


d Fastest-sell- 
Prices reduced 33 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 













Successorsto MASON & G2 
IN STATIONERY 
»” ENGRAVING, f 









CHURCH LAMPS. 


All the improves oie. etal e free. 
s South Second Street 


‘Philadelphia, 
~ CHURCH and SCHOOL BELLS. 
Sizes and Prices. 

Diam.of best br Cost of 

Bel. Bell & 
Hang’s 

No.6, 25 in. . 230 lbs. . . $25.00 
No. 63¢ 27 ii 340 lbs... 36.00 
No.7, 30 in. . 490 lbs... 50.00 
No. 8, 341in. .730 lbs. . . 75.00 
No. 9, 38 in. . 925 lbs, . . 130.00 





Seneca Falls, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


= BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL ¥ 
WARRANTED, Selene sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TI Cincinnati, O. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, | 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, BELL FouNDERS, 

Troy, N. Y., manufacture a —— Vinee 8 of —_ 
Special attention Cries - aaieet a 

logues sent free to 





Which is Best? 


DR. J. H. VINCENT writes, April |S, 1879, 
in answer to the question of a friend: 

“The BEST Bible is 
the Teacher’s Bible, pub- 
lished by the American 
Tract Society. They know 
in New York the copy and 
style which Ihave. {| PRE- 


FER IT TO EVERY OTHER.” 
The special style to which he refers is 

No, 192. Price $10. 

KID LINED BIBLES $5 to $15. 
Send for Circular and Sample Pages. 


Am. Tract Society, | 


~ COLUMBIA BICYCLE, _ 
Ob), 


The Bicycle has proved itself to 
@ permanent, practical road 
vehicle, and the number in daily 
use is Page increasing. Profes- 












= — sional and business men, seekers 
FG Sh after health or pleasure, all join in 
JN Jaye! ey to its merits. Send 
Git 3c. 8 r catalogue with price- 
list ana CEng information. The Pope 
« Ravi? ane S Boston. 
Roofing, Felts, Slate Mantels 
Pitch, Slate- ROOFS Se ae ps 
Dust, &., Tin stain, $12 
Slate, or Felt | MANTELS pL AAY pe) Ties 
for use. 
PAINTS | ite best house 
and roof ts 
- on in 
a Circulars free, 
WILLIS BAR’ 


20 South geoond £ rah Phils Tndelphia, _ 





Church LA Petal 


Attached to any style of Piano. Sent read 
uton, Are etachsble. Circulars mail 
‘atented, . H. _ KNOLLIN, N, Syracuse, N. "y. 

Rest and ” House | ie 

Cheapest America 


{ANOS New oli with 2 4 Ns 


full sets of reeds, 9 stops, with book 
and stool, only $63 50. A new7 oct. Piano with stool and 
book, only $187. Instruments all warranted for 6 years, 
and sent on 10 days’ trial. Monry retuRrNED if not as 
represented. New catal esnow ready. Send for one 
and | save money. T.L. 


avers, 14 E. lath St., New York. 
—— 1864. 
nd Soapstone Works 





KEYSTONE Si 


ti d most beautiful designs, and all other 
er nd Gecnctene ‘Work on hand or made to order. 
JOSEPH S. Lang gy mg 
Offi d Salesroom : idge Avenue. 
factory : 1211 & 1318 Spring Garden St., Philada, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List, 











o You Want to Bu: 


CLOAK, DOLMAN, HOOD, 


or SET of FURS at Wholesale ? 
If so, send a 3-cent stamp for my new 
Beautifully Illustrated Catatoave Freez. 
Address . M. 

















AN ETTEN, 
208 LaSalle 8t. , Chicago. 
nate which | rs saw this advertisement in, 

A full line of fine Woods for Bracket Workers. Saw 
Blades 10 cents per dozen, freeby mail. Send for yee 
® E w RAPID -BELLING . ARTIOLE Bros AGENTS i 

an f - 
THE AMERICA 
between and of holes, cutting sa: 
Saves hours of labor. Five m 
$1.00 and four aoe | eters . Illustrated and 
terms SMITH, & CO,, Manu- 
To find outwhat 
is like now, send your address, with 
25c., in_ stamps, for a 3 rr t 
“Trial Trip.” Price : 


list. GEORGE M. WAY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Ladies everywhere w 
and CUTTER. Nothing like it! 
me time rapidly, 
Orders by mail to any P. O. in U.S. Full samples for 
a 
facturers, il Bromfela Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Phrenological Journal 
Me. @ a. Splena a 


miams to Subscribers. fe =~ 
did Reus to For 


Agents. 
ticulars gond sddren en 
I to FOW WELLS, 
749 Aes aed New Fon 
Name @ this | 


L. DEANE, 515 AT St., Washin 
formerly Principal Examiner in Uni Beatos Patent 
Office, attends to all business before Patent Office and 
the Courts, and charges fair rates for services. Let- 
ters, with stamp, promptly answered. 


‘Ss Prayerlilustrated. Over$3.000made 

by one Agent seliug this nity ae age ofart. 

chrom moedin 2 col size 14x20, 

ets. for i cop etish or Ti a 

man, and terms to Agents for this and other van & Rew goods. 

A. E. Pratt & Co. 27 Park Place, New York 

WANTED.—LIBRARIANS 

To send etal for —— le and price of the 
BEST ALD published, 
JOmM | =. "TOMLENBO iN, 

Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 













Name this paper. 


Bis BLE “COM ime NTATO R 
mbedies bent results of engaet research, Brighton ene ae 

able. 475 illustrations. Many new features. 

vere Low in price (Calyx 68.75.) Extra 

RADLEY, GARRETSON & Co., 66 N.4th at ee 





Lin ORGANS | 


and Oct. € = ler 4 Set 
Mg yw anos $125 


ov JB-B 3A S: Catalogue free. Address 


ANIEL F. BEA TTY, “Washington, N J 











AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Steve-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, the 
most convenient article ever offered to house- 
keepers. Agents meet with greater success 
thanever. One agent made $192 in 15 days, 
another ph cman’ were, another $27 in I day. 
freight Free to Ae ts. Send for ciroulars to nearest 
vddress. Summir ANUFACTURING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Louis, Me. 


THES. & Ss VELOCIPEDE HORSE . 


Acts like life. Trots easy and fast. aL ride it and 
are delighted. Itisa handsome pr a Inguire of 















WORKS, Louisville, Lg to ST: VENS NOVELTY 
GREAT WESTERN GUN_WORKS, 
Pisaburgh, 


for Catalogu 
_ ies, Shot Guns, Hevolvers,sent 5-4. d.forexamination, 


Bors’ CLOTHING — 
Made to Order. 


Directions for measuring, ged ss 
materials, styles of garments. 
pesoes, sent free upon teen | ~ 


PIECES FOR MENDING 


sent with each sult. A great saving of 
trouble, and an economical way to 
clothe your boys. Address 


POOLE & DEVOE, 


54 and 56 Duane Street, New York. 














gue. 
Sere “607 MARKETS? 


Newand very ATTRACTIVE STYLES are now sab rendy. 
BEST CABINET OR PARIOR 0 
MASO \GANS IN THE WORLD winners of 
AND 


jhighest | distinction at «VERY GREAT 
HAMLIN © #00 ana upward, of cany” pay’ 





WORLD'S ee te yoo THIRTEEN 
jments, $6.38 a quarter and upw: 


es free, 
ORGANS Ba QRGAN CO: 


Fa] (Unica. myers) NE YORK; 149 Wabash A venue, 






Forinfants & inva 
Gr peoman uy coon, Be 
where. A steam- 


druggists. 85 cts. and upwards. 
aul WOOLRICH & OO. on every label. 


See Foo, eee lecyote 

most roduet ve—Mt. 
non Seedling and Kirkwood, each yielded LF Taso 
at the rate of 10,000 quarts per acre, and ave’ 
market lvc. per quart. 40 acres Strawberries rat 
berries. Mieffer’s Hybrid Blight-Prooe 

“Forty Years’ Ex 
how to avoid the 
Fruits,” tellin 








and 


on. 
jience in Pear Growing, of telina 

light. “ Forty Years Among 8: 

Sig | and how to mt. Either sent by 

mail for lic. ; for 25c. Catalogues of Fruits and 

Flowers free. We. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. _ 


NEW WHITE GRAPE DUCHESS 


Also newer 
varieties Small Fruits, including C ab, Reon” 
Shexp pleas, Prices low, FARLEY & ANDERSO 

List free ayuga Lake Nurseries, Union Springs,N. 








~~~ @ET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 
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AN OFFER 


Consumers of Tea and Coffee. 
THE CREAT 


LONDON TEA (CO, 


801 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


Offer inducements for consumers of Tea and Coffee 
to get up Clubs and obtain some of the many premiums 
which we offer. 

During the past four years that we have been estab- 
lished in Boston, we have sent out over sevem thou- 
sand of these Club orders. 

Below are a few of the many 

With a 85 Order we sead a Silver- Plated Caster. 

Witha S10 Order we send an English China Tea Set 

45 
With a a ‘$15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish, and Butter Dish, or an ng. China Deco- 
vated Tea Set of 44 pieces. 

With a $20 Order we send a French China Gold band 
ponte Set of 44 pieces, or an Eng. China Dinner Set of 106 


Oyo: a Price-list of our Teas and a full list of Premi- 
ums, send us a postal, with address plainly written. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPARY, 


801 Washingt St., Bost Mss. 


remiums offered: 






























FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING J 
FROM ALLFRUITS avo BERRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 


SEND TOR CARRLOGUT © ALE . 
ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C° 
- PHILADELPHIA PA, 

¥ FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Spel a 


postage a 3% LB. 
ACKA a cele- 
HOP 


oot 
brated SUS- we  B 





TEA on recel .. ae —— 
+4 is eo pag — 

tha 

s RE ‘. x * Raver. 


) 
> 
a 
tue 


ing to test it before 

ing in im toon ey we w 1 
send S. ree on ostag: 
of 6 CENTS. P 

stam taken. SPECI 
TER ON LARGE OH: 
DERS,. Full a 
free. TH 


Great American Tea Co., 
IMPORTERS, 
on and 33 VESEY ST., 
P. O. Box 4235, New YorK. 





PRICE, $20. 00. 
The simplest, most durable, and most 


eactenl, 
a for factory or famil 


use, ever made. 
to knit cotton as well as wool. Hundreds of 

girls can boys of ten and twelve f se old —— 

hem, averaging four dozen pairs a A livin 

be made for a family with one of these mach ses. 

Full particuiars given. Address, 

JA L. BRANSON, 505 Chestnut 8t., = Pa. 





A nm Thermometer ‘SENT FREE to any 
address for 25 cts. © 

a Barometer and Ther- 
poumeter Combined, thai 
0) 


retells correctly any changes 
in the weather 12 to 4 hours in 
advance, warranted Perfect and 
Reliable ppativered ‘Free 4 any address on rece’ , nll of $1.00, 
Agents Wan md for Circular and 
oswead 0 THERMOMETER WORKS - OSWEGO, a.Y. 


Lowest prices ever Known 

on Breech-Loaders, 

Rifles, & Revolvers. 

$15 SHOT-GUN 

at greatly reduced price. 

Send stamp for our New 
Iliastrated Catalogue. 


- POWEL L & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


“Hoyt’s Wheatena and Graham Foods 


Are used with great success in cases of Constipation, 
Dyspepsia, etc. All who are troubled send stamp for 
16 page book. 





CHAS. H. HOYT & SON, 
476 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


STENCI for marking Boxes, Barrels, Bags 

etc. Plate and Ink for Cloth- 
ing. 0c Key Check, 25c. 5,000 agents wanted, 
Ga. 8. GAT ES. Manfr., 343 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


S S.S Q SIMMONS’S SASH SUPPORTERS. 
» . 1. Substitute for cords and weights, on new 
or old windows, at less than quarter the price. Record, 
10 years in United States and 5 in England. 45 tons in 
use. Warranted or no pay. Window always locked, 
cannot fail. High windows work with a pole. 
Wholesale, Simmons’s Hardware, St. Louis, Mo.. and 
at Manufacturer’s, J. D. SIMMONS, 98 West Lake 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. ; 
THE FaMILy Wash BLUE. 


BAR LOW’ S For Sale by Grocers. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


EATTY’S PIANOS $297.50, 









Beatty’s Pianos, New Style } No. 2023, magnificent rosewood case se elegantly finished, strings 7 1-8 Octave, full 
agraffe overstrung scale, all round corners, beautiful carved legs and lyre heavy serpentine and large fancy ea | 
round entire case, *k finished same as front Beatty’s ay +4 full Iron Frame, French Grand Action, Capped 
fact every improvement which can in any wa; y AD to the perfection of the instrument has been added. 
a> My price forthis instrument xed & delivered on board cars at 
Washington, N. J. with fine Piano Cover, Stool, Book, & Music, only . . 
This Piano will be sent on 4 trial. Please send reference if vt do not se nd money with order, Cash sent with order 
charges paid by me both waysif Piano is not just as represented in this Advertisement, 
Thousands in use, Send for list ofname of persons who are using them at theirown homes. Grand Square and Upright 
Pianos im great variety 8195 upwards. (See on tae “4 aod instrument fully Warranted for six years, 
ry Stops 4 Sett Reeds only $65. Pi and Parlor Organs $65 upwards. Sent on trial. Those desiring 
4 at? —_— are requested to af =, Besafastery at Washington, New Jersey and select the Instrument in 
&@ lllustrated Catal and Aavertinon Holiday Edition. Sent Free. 
dress or ce call, en &3- DA NiEL F. 8 F. BEATTY, Washington New Jersey. 


lease Post above rtisement ina ’ Conspicuous Place..ca 








Our customers living at a distance 
served by our postal system. Wesend poo 
and pions on inquiry, and forward goods 


ordered by mailorexpress. This large fsvand 


ment is organized as well as most banks, an 

the system insures a 75 POON W. and fidelit 

every a. N WANAMAKE 
ete., 13th St., Philadelphia. 








Staten Island Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


OFFICE, 5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 1199 Brogéwey, near 29th St., New York; 47 N. 8th St., Philadelphia; 279 Fulton St., ° 
Tillary, Brooklyn; 110 West Baltimore St., Balilmore, > eo 


With an ex years and facilities unequaled 4 any other Establishment, we may just! 
claim to be the iret De Dyeing Hetgbshinent in this ooant ea!” Dresses Cleaned or Dyed in ya 
manner. Gentlemen’s Coa ests Dyed wit out takin t. Also cleaned and pressed by 
oxgemenes® Bushelman and returned within three days. Lace Cw ns tifall eonee Goolls received 

BARRETT, N PHEWS & C 


pee LLUSTRATIONS Ff 


Packed full of Anecdotes, Quotations, and estensene each mo: — 


8. 8. iamsone, | besides many for We pe and Pulpit use. Vol. 1 
year ; 25 cents ngh 


for three months; 10 cents 










J 
Several on each of the International 
» No. 1, is now ready. One Dollar per 














HOWARD GANNETT, Publisher, 52 Bromfieid Street, Boston. 

ee FASH | On receipt of $1, I 

eeatalaing 280 pee egy : i 

Has al Hale Goods. as, ‘ecing Swit vod that can be planted now, and will 
avisible Front Coiffures. The wh. R. REED, Cuambercbars, Fs Pa. 


For the low club rates of The Sunday School Times, see the Publisher’s 
will send by mail. post-paid, to any address, 
way te w Maiesew” stand the winters wedi. a A o. ‘ied roses 
and most complete work in its line nn | 
STRAW 
BLACK 
GOOSE 





Department, page 686. 
ROSES! for $1.00 
Ten Choice Varieties of Hard 
Roses 
eins a. Deavtlfalsea ba ary tee | when they can be had so cheap. 
blished in the U. 8. pe Sate ant me | 


Useful | 
4 tj ] | GRAPES & CURRANTS, 
A superior of al Pee 
1¢ 68 Pray of PLAN NTS 
N i and choice new kin dag 
The 1: Lt. ollection of Strawberries in 
the U.S. a i-quarters for the Cuth- 
bert Ras 5 New White 





rry 
Grapes. ents Nea catalogue, giving 
cultural notes, Aomest descriptions 
Jair prices, FREE. 


3. ‘C Come J T. LOVETT, Little Silver, Monmouth Co. N. J. de 
t “ty pay) . 


is : 

postage | T.H. Johnson’ s “FRUIT of the VINE.” 
an .B i 

packing. | Send for aneation wr. C. o Blackall writes, “to 


LONDON NEEDLE Co 
22, 24 & 26 4th Ave., New York. 


Mention ‘The Sunday School Times. —__ _| ‘Temperance Soc., 58 Reade Bt., 


|-echurches it gives universal satisfaction, For 
| invalids it receives preference ever any other.” 
M. B’k Co’n.; Cong’land Bapt, Pub, Soc’s.; Nat’l 
ew York. 





D. 8. WILTBERGER, Pr 
INDIGO BLUE 223 w: secona Street, Phuis., Pa 





SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARD CARDS. | The ha aay ow 
somest and cheapest. eae 8.8. Senthens 25 CUTHBERT ®% $1. 00 
3 Rose Strect New York vio & ¢ Oo, _ BL 0 rates, on appileaiion co., ~senaemilg wie" | nanan 


THE CELEBRATED 
YORK COTTAGE 


ORGANS 





ARE 


Original in Construction, 
Perfect in Manufacture, 
Beautiful in Design, 

Powerful in Volume of Tone, 
Sweet in Quality of Tone. 


A good Agent wanted in every County. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PERSONS 
WHO BUY DIRECT. 


TERMS :—Part Cash, and balance in $5.00 
Monthly Payments. 


Catalogues and Terms sent free upon applica- 
tion. Address 


J. O. WEAVER, Manufacturer, 


304 West Market St., York, Pa. 
State where you saw this advertisement. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1827. 
Builders of the Grand for =e Cincinnati 
ay ° Hall; the powerful Centen ; the 


Organ in Plymouth Church, oookiyn’ and of 
nearly 1000 other 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. 
We invite attention to om = new styles of PARLOR 
Deeks (ot pipes only) at prices ng from $400 to 


$1,000. 

MUSIC TC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and ot 

are invited to apply to us direct for all 8 ee 

connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 

LARS ané specifications furnished on app. plication. 
Second-hand Organs in great variely for sale at bar- 

gains to purchasers 





GREAT OFFER! Rae 


Pyne nted G 
NeTHE TENTS at BAR CA AGEN 
TANTED nerrsted © 


HORACE WATERS ‘BS WRY, Ne: 


ELON, WATCHES, 


J Wivite for Cata\o IS. Guo. Sxamninat 
TCAN Wa’ TCH CO. PITTSRIRAW PA 


$90! & STRANCE meee TRUEY 


that Machine sell this 
ose. of —— aid 
save 820 


wnanene Satan diene, on 
all. 
Don't buy till you read it. 


! Our free book 
of testimonials. 


















Hundreds 
Machines sent any- 

Ne risk. You need not pay till suited. 
_ Weonae ‘PAYNE % &¢ co., 47 Third Avenue, Chicago, mn. 


TERNS 
ad 


“@-T MILLIGAN 


SCBLSLWAL SLPS 


bat RCH 
USHIONS 


4180, PATENT Dan? Rr SLEEPING SPRING 
AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
NEW Y 


ORK. 
POR Price Uist of best INVA 
with green stamp. VT. N. W. Co.. Springfield. vi, 


T PAYS tosell = ‘Rabber Hand- Printing Stamps. 
Circulars free, G. A. Harper & Bro,, Cleveland, O. 


Beautiful Cards, for collectors. 2 25 cte,, poat- 
75 beats is everything. P. L. Cal _ Salem, 











Uz the Order of of Service, found in T he Scholar's 
Qoarteryy. form at 76 conta per 
GN axtes chanue postage. 





[Vol] XXIL."No. 43, 














PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
TE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMER, JFonunes wentr 

From 1 to 4 copies 


« 10 to 19 copies to one address. 
2 copies or more to one address. 


fp Tne nll will 

will, however, be soppes at any tone thereafter, if the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has receiwed it, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 


tion, unless a renewal for the same tia . 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

While the popese for a club, at above rates must be 
sent ina age to one address, the publisher desires 
to have for reference thy names of all! the subscribers. 
He the — t each club subscri; 
pay h a list of the names and 

ns who are to use the paper. 

For woeer. ave —— per copy in addition to the 
above club rates, t o ere: hey mailed directly to 
the individual aa bers of a club. ro 
this case, however, the ~ 4. for a club must all go to 
a the subscription must not be for 


FILLMORE BROS., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ion be 
CBRER 





one ice, an 
less than one year. 
Additions may be made at any me toa Pes -A the 
same rate at which the club, as d be 
fa ey to subscribe anew. a — ar sub- 
one to expire at the same time with the club as 
cS ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
tor r @ time of their subscriptions. 
The papers for sees Lie vet going in a package 
e address, or sent se , 4 members of 
the: cy be diacomtnaed at the eapieetion of the 
subscription. 
bscribers asking to peve the direction of a paper 
Se ee re eee name not o ay, the pont 
fice to which they er it sent, but also he one to 
which it has been — All addresses should include 
a oon Seles te ingle club 
Any person writing to renew elther a or clu 
subscri _—. in connection with which his name has 
_ not re been known to the ——, will p please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 
ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address, 


te 


PS Sm 


Typographically, it is the Perfection of the Printing Art. 


Scper ntendents will find JOY AND GLADNESS a happy medium between that which Is too difficult and that which 


iis commonplace. Price, 35 cents: per dozen, $3.60; per hundred, $30, Address 





: S38 CINCINNATI: s&s 
<-,  RIihMORE + BROS., + PUBLISHERS.+ . ~S 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF, 


A separate leat for 
every Sunday in t 
100 copies, one Jn] 


§ 60 

100 ’ one year 7.20 

Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one month. 


’ . Contains the Les- 
JHE ir ihre mo eth vith ‘colored rawaghenler w 
juslo, ter 





Musically, it is an, areaebe, and Animating. 








EQUCATIONAL, 


‘PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 


HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 

Both sexes. Fits for College or for Business. school 
every we Drawing, etc. Expenses low. A sch 
ve ‘ay Worthy and tnoreesing’y, so. Begins Sept. 

talogue to Rev. E. J . AVERY, A.M., 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


Normal ee for Mothers & Teachers, 

(the oldest in New Y re-opens r 22, at 

33 East Tenth St. e . Coe, Prince —~_ <7 oo 
of Kindergarten M: - which aye Hable dir 

tions for —_ ve New 8 aterial in which 

the ted to American wants. 

necessary. That 


THE SOVEREIGN, 
BY H. R. PALMER, 
In Your Classes and Musical Societies 
this Season. 


Wide-awake teachers assure us that THE SOVEREIGN 
is the best of Mr. Palmer’s popular Music Books. 


Price, $7.50 per dozen; 


Single a jes (one quarter), eac’ 05 
pies, or over, to one address, for one > school, 
$18.00 oe hundred 
400 copies, or over, to one address for one school, 
$16.00 per hundred. 
— tions are taken for three or six months at the 
yearly 


The lane el Shoe Tip C0. 


WARRANT THEIR 


A.S.T.Co. 
LAC K i rot 75 cents each, if sent by mail. 


That is now so extensively worn on BIGLOW & MAIN, 
CHI LDREN’S SHOES suc cess of the aystem. | Special arrangements made 738 bars ure Street, | 76 * ESEW YORK Street, 


TO WEAR AS LONG AS THE METAL, GORDEN HILL, SEMINARY for Young Ladies, a 


a Ee ea Best Music Books 


the above amount has been saved to parents an- EFORE FIXING ON A BOARDING-SCHOOL 
nually. This Black Tip will save still for your ch'id, please odérem for circular, 
more, as besides being worn on the coarser 1HOS. HANLON, D.D.. Pennington. N. 
Crore the Dotsl Sip on aeseuns of ila lente CATR PRES BYTERIAL ACADEMY will reopen | 
ooks ay, tember 7. le 
would not be used. Bren be fe or ao or tor Salteee Weensh | Welcome Chorus. 
Thoy all have our Trade Mark A. 8S. T. Co. German. Music. Careful instruction, a very beautiful W.S. TILDEN, for High Sebeais. Jos 
stamped on front of Ti and healthy situation, wholesome a qeantorroee Ry Sin ELLS (50 cts). By Oo. Em 
Just out; Ren Common Schools. WHITE KOBES 
(30 cts.), for Sunday-schools. 
at atlor pe Instruction Book. 
ae. Is out of sight ahead 
nners on R Organ, 


GREAT ren rv 





e be 
sold by all the principa newsdeaiers, p ce twopence, 
as will also The Scholars’ Quarterly, price harpen ce, 





ADVERTISING RATES, 
The uniform rate for ordinary adver ecment & is 20 
line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
e time ~ for athe 
ation utgpnes 
r its co! ns, 





ng 

a pressure of advertising matte 
the rate will be 30 capts, per line. Advent 
ments nning early tn the year, but runn 
through November and December, i charg 
the increased rate for t the elght issues of those mont 
The rate for Reading Notices lead 
the Daptnens Department wil 

each insertion, and for 8 











Parents should ‘ASE FOR SHOES with this ane apd mos moderate terms. A reduction to ministe 
BEAUTIFUL BLACK TIP H. D. 


GREGORY, A.M.. Pu.D., Blairstown, N. J. 
on them when purchasing for their children, 





CLASSICAL INSvETUTE. | 
247 8. Thirteenth St., Philad elphia, 
Re-opened Sep. 13th. J. W. FAIRES, D D,, Princi pal. 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY 
Full course TWO a ~) three hours daily ; shorter 
course, ONE fy tO begins Oct. 7. Application 
at 1 Somerset St. ton, bg or after Oct 1, trom 


shod gh (hs RAYMOND, Principal. 


ISS LAIRD’S SEMINARY for Youn Ladies 
and Misses, removed to 1602 Green S Phila. 
will reopen September 13, 


Correspondence Solicited | 


With young men and women who desirea first-class 
education, and whose health requires the climate of 
Colorado. Address 
Rev. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., 
Pres, University of wert Denver, Col. | 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, Co 
‘tures resumed Octobe 


# cents per line for each insertion at 
, Letters concerning Subscriptions or Adv 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


MRS.POTTS' 
OLD HANowe sao IRON 








ofany Ree 2 eee 
both sec’ and aaren yam ic, Sunday-school, Tem- 
ieee . Gospel, and Hymn music. Ail teachers take 

once. 


Chorus and Singing Classes 
will not forget our three superior books—VOICE OF 
WORSHIP (#1). by L. O. Emerson; THMPLE ($1), 
Pee . Perkins, and METHOD FOR SINGING 
CLASSES (60 cts.), by A. N. Johnson. 


Choirs will find no better Anthem books than 
our new: 

AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK a 25), ee: {onmeon, 

Tenney. and Abbey, or EMERs THEM 


BROOK (@1.25), by L. O. Bmeresa, OT ANTHAE HARP 
($1.25), by W. O. Perkins. 


Temperance People will be sure to use 
Hoffinan or Lee cet conta) 3 py ese and 
board, etc., $150 per pal | Calendars on applica- 0! +, OF EL oH cts 
tion to Rev. Dr. § ELLES, President. _ 7 ai Fi y bed HULL'S TEMPERANCE 
PETERSILEA ACADEMY or MUSIC, Specimen copies of any book mailed for above prices. 

ELOCUTION, apd LANGUAGES. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


No. 281 Columbus Av B . Mass. J. | E, ._Ditson ¢ & k Co., 1228 Chestnut | St, Phila. 


ble instruction at lowest possible prices. 
Particular attention to finish ing 8 five sololets and 
teachers. Beginners onaneahy nstracted for $10.00 
ue term, English Literatare, stereo Music, and 

usical Composition, neerts, and ngs iree. 
pope = ms rperere with Diploma and Mandsome 
old wdeda 





For cireujars, 
R. R. 





rg, Canada, Lec 
eos 3D) for tuition, 


" URNISHING 
STORES. 


pYSSui8CTORTICONS 





ee te eee en = 


ADVANTAGES. 


COLD DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, mit 
WED WANT. ADACRRMNCUNG CEMENT, 





J. wit ha rapt hows of SLIDES, 
‘or, @ qeplence and efficiency, for ae 
public use, the 


UNRIVALED, 


Clreulars free. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Selopticon Manual, 6th Fd.,75 cents 
Splendid Outfitr at Rottam Priscs 


$s S and Lecture Room Seatine. 


HEAT QUICKER THAN OTHER IRON J 


— eee gene 
ee 








FOR SALE BY THE 


HARDWARE TRAD 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Hire Insurance OCo., 


PIANO-FORTES. 


afr FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
Upon their excellence alone have attained an 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
Which establishes them as unequaled in 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and DURABILITY 
Warerooms: 112 Firta AVENUE, New YORK, 
204 and 26 W. BaLTIMORE StT., BALTIMORE. 





IN THRE 
WORLD 


MACHINE 


s 
INCORPORATED 182. owing. 





000.00, SSETS, $2,011,112.11, 
ss DEVEREUX, President, 


M. LLL. 
JOHN i x HOMSON, 


A) IO AT 
‘THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, §7,031,318.84, 
THE PENN isa purely Mutual Company. Al of its 
surplus premiums are returned to the members eve! 
year, taus turnishing insurance at the lowest ib! 
rates. 1 policies non-‘orfeitable for their value. 
jowment policies issued at life rates. ENTS 
yoy Appi eee Vice-Preat- 
t, 921 Chestnuc Street, P hiladelphia, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
CAPITAL, 
y 





THE HE TAYLOR COMBINATION S. S. CHAIR. 
~ hang Laertoten also of variety of Styles of 
Chairs, and everything for gen- 

eral eral beat veabonny Dustiess Crayons. etc. 


ER, PRATT, & - 


19 Bonn 8r,, | New -Yore. 518 ARcH St., PAILAD’a. 
GET A BINDER POR YOUR PAPER 





SPECTACLES 


THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 
stamps for an Illustrated Calalogue of 150 pages and be 
convinced 

R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians. 
ae heetnnt 8 Prijodelohia, Pa 


STATIONERY. 


Paper and Envelopes—Crane’s, Pirie’s, Irish Linen, 


Canvass Portfolios, beautifully decora 
Pocket-books and Card Cases, morocco, russia, alli- 
gator. and cork. 
Prang’s Chromos, Panels, and Birthday Cards. 
INKSTANDS, LaP TaBLETs, WRITING DESKS. 
THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 
A nice bh with 3 quires fine paper, serpentine 





cards, and envelopes, for $l. Postage paid, $1.2 
AN KLEROCK, CLARK & GO., 
Opposite Post- omes 233 Broadway, New York. 


Uj°s the Order of Service, found in The Scholars 
aaperiy,_ lenwed in leaflet form at 75 cents per 


| a No ex charge tor postage. 











October 23, 1880.1 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUNDAY -SCHt SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, | 


COLORED DESIGNS 


Prepared expressly for 


The International Sunday-School Lessons. 


NO TIME, 


Needed. 
COLORS BRIGHT 


AND 


ATTRACTIVE. 


Labor or Expense 


REQUIRED TO 


PREPARE THEM 


FOR USE, 





These Designs. are "printed upon large sheets;of paper, 32x46 inches, in co/ors,*ready (for jure. 


OBJECT TEACHING is acknowledged to be the very best means of making lastiny im- 
pressions upon the minds and hearts of the young, and the Superintendent has each Sabbath 
the eye, the ear, and the last word, with which to impress the truths of the lesson home to the heart. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, Address, 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Publishers, Providence, R. |. 


SAFE. ~PROMPT. LIBERAL. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


e INCORPORATED THIRD Mo. 22, 1865, 


low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form ot 
Liberality and accommodation to policy-holders. Conservative man- 
Strict business methods. 


Gentlemen of address and intelligence wanted to act as agents. Apply to 
per 


Exceeding] 
policy. 


agement. 





RA io 
RURITY OF TON E 






















$1.25 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, lOc. & 
Trial Trip, 3 months, 25c 
with chromo. 
be | LARGE 16-PAGE 
Ulustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for Premium List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 2456. @ 46 Beekman St., N. 
--~ <a _- 
Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fy ret Sawyer’s 
Monthly.” Apams & BisHopP, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 














T have worn the Fiexible 


T have worn this Corset 


three babi and Siri bone | Hip Corset three months and 
D over the at is br every bone is still perfect. 
1 # 4 rs im Powe , i . 


H One of our New Illustrated 
Catalogues, giving prices of 
Plain & Set Rings, Watches, 

Chains, Spoons, Siiv yer Ware, 

Solid Gold 18 Kt. $10.00 ac. [ltustrations given are 

" - exact size of ring represent- 
ed. We guarantee — 
throughout as represented. 

Will send ring to any address 
at our risk) on receipt of 

money, and 25 cts. additional 

= for registration. 

Solid Gold 18 Kt. $5.00 7, give proper size, cut a hole 

as near round as possible in a stiff piece of card 

board to fit the finger as you wish the ring to do, and 
enclose to us with order. No extra charge for ene 
graving either Initials, Nameor Motto. Address 


NA7 mm. Fendriciz de Sony 


110 Fourth Ave., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Ba When writi ng, mention this paper. “@@ 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices, Five Splendid Vv ei i our choice, 
ry labeled, for $13 12 for $2319 for 933 26 for 












DR. WARNER’ Ss 
Flexible Hip Corset 


Is warranted not to break over the hips. It gives an 





elegant Figure. and fits with perfect ease. rice by 
mail, with Plain Bust, $1.26; with Tampico Bust ( Per- 
fection Corset), $1.75. 


WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, 1 Sy 4 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 
Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST 


$4) 38 F851 70'fr GLO TOO for gia Bend oe te ee gt 
or our New Guide ose Culture, and Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our Great and elegant desigus. 

Spectalty is growing and distributing Roses. Send size of room. Get cirenlar end estimate 


A libera: discount to churches and the trade. 


HE 
A: HE DINGHE, GOONAR! Cay 1. P. FRINK. 551 Peari Street. New Y York. 


64 Pase Autograph Album illustrated with 32 Pen 100 Scree. “Pictures, 10c.; 100 Transfer. Pictures, 10c.; 
MA Carols, Japanese Pictures, etc., in Colors! Japa 8 Autumn Bouquets, 7x9 10c.; 3 Oil Pictures, 
oe Cover. and 100 Album Quotations, ali for 15c. 6 for | 9x12, 10c.; ; pg 9x12. 10c.; 12 Perforated Mot- 
- Stampstaken. J. F. INGALLS, Lyan, Mass. 02%, 1c, . FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 
t 
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BEATTY’S ORGANS ONLY $65. 


4 Beautiful Stops. W ARR ANTED This Organ Contains 


Including the Famous BEATTY’S 


| VOX Celeste, VOX Humana, f . sux YEA 
Sub Bass D Hoes Patent Stop 














AND 
| Octave Coupler [irra ACTION, 
3103. 14 sr0°8 


4 SET 


REEDS, 
SUB BASS 


AND 
Sal OCTAVE 
DF BO >. COUPLER. 


i 

The Celebrated Vox 
Celesteand Vox Hu- 
mana Stops are used 
in this Organ. 


| Please [il ir Whe PT Hl 


PB FA T TY. e be I ~ | r 


0 OTT TTA RY 


LUTE 


Names of Stops. 


(1) Diapason Forte, 
2) SUB BASS, 
(3) Principal Forte, 
(4) Dulcet, 
Hin (5) Diapason, 
= E4 (6) GRAND ORGAN, 
— (7) VOX HUMANA, 
(8) Holian, 
(9) Echo, 
(10) Dulciana, 
(11) Clalronet, 
(12) VOX CELESTE, 


XCTAVE COUPLER, 
Style, Wo.5000. Dimensions: Height, 72 inches; Depth, 24 inches; ‘!)” 
tt Length, 46 inches; We ht, boxed about ‘too 1 lbs. (14) Flute Forte. 


{imp 


It is Five Octave. fine Walout Case of handsome appearance, built plain but very neat, so it will not take the dirt or 
dust. It contai Re thecelebrated Vex Celeste Stop. which is the sweetest toned and most perfect stop ever p laced in an 
yrigan also the Vox Humana Stop,the Grand Organ Right and Left Knee Swell.(4)¥our Set of Golden Tongue 
Beode, as follows! Ase tof powerful Sub Bass Reeds. Set of 3-Octave of Vox Celeste. and 2 1-2 Octave each of 
r Golden Tengue Reeds. Besides «|! this it will be fitted up withan Octave Coupler, which ever ybody 

kn doublics tae power of the instrument. Lamp stands& Pocket for Music. It has asliding lid & conve niently 
ed hendics for moving. Its bellows. which are of the upright pattern, are made from the “ve ry best quality of 


Rubber € loth. Of great power. and are fitted up with steel springs and the best quality of pedal straps. The 
pedalsinstend ofienines covered with carpet, are made of metal, of neat design, and never get 
out of repair or feot-wern, like carpet. 

te This Oran t« built Cxpreewty, = Lparetce who dent want to pay a high prics, but want plen 
ty of Music ina plain. substan 


I will box and oliver t the above Organ on board cars at 

Washington,N. J.with Stool,Bookand Music,for only 
a2” Please send reference if you do not send money 

with yourorder, Remember you are imo moceaapeees. 


Not even freight caarges.) To keep the cognn netoentt is yh n tials A ewtx Ss du 
be shippe od to you on three te fly 5 ,aaye sai 1 wae on ser you a wri 


warrantee for six years. @ 
Edition, ‘sent 


NIELF. BEA : New y Jersey. 


ge" 
Address, DAI oe - 
~ AN OLD-FASHIONED KM 


rim Please Post above Adverti tin a © 
MAHER & GROSH, 
8 Monree 8t., Toledo, Ohio, 
ah. every biade of their 
o be hand-forged from Ragor Steel, 
land will replace 7’ ree any that prove 
softor flawy. Cut shows —_ 
of our padiem two-b 

















voolaer 3 = 
: Dent tro mas ov $a plscns. two-Luade, nade for hard service, and blades He.4 


maanaponss, T So.4 Gow Gent's fine three inde Pruner’ s, vil-tem: i. ae won i” = Hint a 


yon ene Sample of six-inch FE -Forged ButcherK nife,by mail, 








TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


A cure for Indigestion htful, 
a bubbling fete ge delightful’ 

remedy for ev: nee ot 
oer which the Bilious a 4 bewailment. 
A laxative, though mild, effective, 
A Lente, nervine and corrective; 

and sudorific, 

A "wonderful Palsee Specr¥ic— 
wears ying rare ingredient 
That Ant Nature deemed expedient, 
With kindly libera! hand to fling 
Into the famous Seltzer Spring. 








INVALID ROLLING 


(RECLINING) 





Send for Cireular = 
CHATR Of. New 2  ~ 
FALL AND WINTER 


Union Under-Garments, 


VEST AND DRAWERS IN ONE, 
FOR 

LADIES 7 

AND fO® MOTHERS MILK. <°* 

ALL PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND /T 

CHILDREN. ALL DRUGGISTS & GROCERS SELL IT. 

am Send for Descriptive Catalogue of SOano 75 CENTS. 
Hygienic Uuder-Garments. 


Mens, 4, FLETORER #60, T. METCALF& Co Boston CD, 


VPTI 
@ East 14th St.. New York City. DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 





N FANTS. AND INVALIDS 
18 THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 






{™an, 
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Fr CEOS KHL Fae Re Sen yy, 
&” 9 > . & alt .*a%,? 
EAL SSS MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT. a § Se nb 
yg? FF 3 RK ag Dy 
gta Fie? he vast number of orders received from the readers of The Sunday School Times, and the universal satisfaction % %o% Ny 4, % * nee, 
oe 8 Pe 4 ? that they gave last season, has prompted us to advertise from time to time when we have anything that is cheaper “Ky, | tp Yes a byte 7 
SF. SS SS than usual, and also to give a list of our prices of regular goods, which age always as cheap, or cheaper, than any \,. p<. %, ye >.» 
4 y of ~ 4 > ¢ 
a or y house in the United States. 4. % wa, 0°, ee 
° SS 
& Foe & 9 a e %° ty 
es, Neos Z t tg, On hy” 
Wy OULNWICK § COMOUMNATION ore ae te 
. ww ? a <& ' % % 
3 » as A) 
fo COR. ELEVENTH and CHESTNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. No % 


distance to enjoy all the advantages of our low prices and assortments that ladies have at our own counters, 





SILKS. and Pe A eager VELVETS. | and PPR Ao] send “| 


uality of Polka Dot ve iA fine pure Linen Hem- 
We have just made a purchase of SILKS,—the| Handkerchief, 21 inches vA Si se™. qoality BA me SF ae 
largest we ever made,—and infinitely cheaper than | *@4re. worth Tc. Name enables us to offer them all at $1.50 per yard. They| 
$ Pp 























We will gladly send samples of Silks, Velvets, Black Goods, Dress Goods, or any kind of goods from which samples can be cut, enabling a lady at a 


stitch Handkerchief, em- | ye tobe | ss Goth, 


pe a in colors, cheap | Choicest styles Se Wrapper Reps 





DRESS GOODS. 


25c. 
Value of ne” 3734C. 








: sini 7 color. | All colors Wool Cashmeres, Pine. 
any lot of FINE 81LKS we ever saw. | tase Satine S0c.,value, Tee. | SRY cost to import, $2.05, | “Bisel sunk Fringes. | | Tufted Vigorze Suing: . Izige, ° ‘a 
All shades Satin De Lyon, 9c. Have been $1.65. | Black Satins 7c... $1.00, | All colors Plain Silk Velvets, $1.50. Value, en | Bel worte ashington Mills Momie Clo Galas of the chove, Ste. 
All shades Satin De Lyon, $1.10, Have been $2.00. Black Satins 090. All colors Plain Silk Veivets, $1.75. Value, $2.50, | 60e., = hea Tartan Plaid Serges, l5c. 
All shades Satin De Lyon, $1.35. Have been $2.25. Black Ue, $1.25. r r | 1.00, worth $1.35. Cholcest Boman Madres Ginghams, 160. 
| Satins §1. bo Colored Damasse Silk Velvets. $3.50. Value, $5.50. 1.25 worth 81.75 | All colors Damasse Suiting, lic. 
Black Satin De Lyon, $1.10, Have been $1.50, - : Value, $1.35.| Black Damasse rs Velvets, * 50. b La son $5.00. r 50, worth 2 00. pe | Gétin Cheth, on ant os them chase at 20c. 
Black Satin De Lyon, $1. been $1.75. | Black Satins $1 Black Damasse Silk Velvets. $4.00. alue $6.( 1 -woo n Cloth, 374c. Good value at 
shacks Bein He Soon 7 4 a oe asa Fine. $1.75, | Colored Broche Stripe Velvets, $4.00. Value, $7.00. 1, psn er an 
Black Satin De Lyon, $1.85. Have been $2.75, | ane —- apse | Plain Black Silk Velvets, 95c. Value, $1 25. and stamp, we will send a HANDKERCHIEF DRESSES. 
Black Satin De Lyon, §2.10, Have been §3.00, a OP ee end very | Plain Black Silk Velvets, $1.10. Value, $1 50. megnificent qualityand) jini, the new novelty, but unfortunately we can- 
: handsome Spanish Lace) biain Black Silk Velvets, $1.25. Value, $1.75 style of Brocade Silk Hand- i 4 
Black Satin De Lyon, $2.50, Have been $3.50. | Scarf in black or cream.| }i8in Black Silk Velvets, $1.50. Value, $2.00 kerchief, worth $2.50. Name | Dor tend, se enc n square 77 ibe goods. ‘and are 
It is possible that some readers do not know what Wiiieantioe 75e. | a ' oe Value taneen rg Edgings ; gold mn a & enteric taking pen So aers Gyeates 
egos — or a dress. In ordering them you must buy them on 
Satin De Lyon is. To such we say that theyarea) 1) ang Pye #1.25.! ONE SPECIAL LOT 22 inch BLACK SILK VEL- a -.' ar ngs. faith, giving the color of ground-work, which is plain, 
very superior quality of Lyons Silk, with a rich satin | VETS, $225. splendid; value, $3.25. 27 inch SII.K) vase Sh and ‘in color navy, brown, bronze, garnet, plum, 
y value, $1.50 $2 * 5c., value 8c | 
face, very effective, and wear well. White Satins $1.25. 2 . VETO LOD $2.75. Value, $4.00, Pure LYONS I 8e., value 123 | myrite 
} value $1.75. TS, $7.00. Value, $8.00, lOc. pa ins | me. e have onto 2 App 50c. @ square, that other houses 
“? 
Rich Grain Black Silks, 75c. Have been $1.00, | FOR 50c. P 123¢c.. value 20c. ine) ne lot at $1. 00 a square, worth $1.50. 
Rich Grain Black Silke, %e. Have been $1.25. | and de, stamp we will send BLACK GOODS. Bw 7 = One lot at $1.25 a square, worth $2.00 
Rich Grain Black Si)ks, $1.00, Have been $1.45, | L. eves’ or Gents’ Merino Ln de wine Be. | They are the rage with us. 
Rich Grain Black Si}ks, $1.25. H been 41.75 Vv estor Drawers, worth 75c. | 32 in. black all-wool CASHMERES, 35e. Value, 45c. | 35c.. value 50c. } 
ack Allks. $1.95. Have been 61.78. 36 in. black all-wool CASH MERES,45c. Value, 60c, | ’ FOR 25¢ | All-wool Shoodahs, 36 in. wide, fo. value, 65. 
Rich Grain Black 5 i)ks, $1.50. Have been $2.10. ee ee 40 i. black all-wool CASHMERES, Bo. Value, tc. land stamp we will send “in. Tartan Piaida, 50c. npgyalue, 2 TEC. 
Rich Grain Black Silks $1.65. Have been $2.25, | 16-inch, 25c. 40 in. black all-wool CASH C » BC, alue, - | Super Extra English Regu-| n A n’s Merinoes, v 9 . 
, + 40 in, black all-wool CASHMERES, 75c. Value, $1.00, | 40-in. Colored Cashmeres, 65c., value, 85c. 
Sublime quality Black S lks, $1 85. Have been §2.75. | 1#inch, 3c. 40 in. black all-wool CASH MERES, 9c. Value. $1.25. _—— Half Hose, worth | ©iix ‘Mixed Novelties, 65c., value, $1.00. 
Sublime quality Black Silks, $2.00. Have been $3.00. te omy a 40 in, black all-wool CASH MERES, $1.0. Value, $1.35, CORSETS. 46-in. All-wool Plaids, 65c., value, $1.00. 
Sublime quality Black Silks. $225. Have been $3.25. | 2¢inch’ 450 @ 40 in. black all-wool CASHMERES, $1.10. Value, $1.50. | 50c., worth 75c. | bom yes Matalasees, 75c., ben ¢r 2s $1.25. 
$2 D5. , 45e. | n -wool Serges ., Value 2 
Rich quality Colored Silks, 75c. Have been $1.00. | 28 1weh, 800. Black all-wool SATIN CLOTH, 37}4c. good. Value, | ae: waste ce | 4¢n. French Novelties, 760., value, $1.50. 
Rich quality Colored Silks, $1.0. Have been $1.45. * Rc, stam 1.00, worth $1.50. n, Frenc ovelties, $1.00, value, $1.75, 
p will pay it-| Black t . and wool SATIN CLOTH, 65c. Cost to} 
Rich quality Colored Silke, $1.10. Have been $1.60. | age. They are a Bargain. | import, 95e t =? will pay for | 35-1n: Navy French ‘Twil re b0c., vauue, 7c. 
Sublime quality Colored Silks, $1.25. Have been $1.75. | = = S8e, Black ck milk an ‘and wool SATIN CLOTH, 75c. Costtoim- ™ Tom du:00 in. + Nb ae ict Sune $1.0, ye. 1.50. oe, 
| 50-in. Fr me r, . v n 
Black and Colored Damasse ilks, 50c. Have been 85c. ane eet Seach Wane. Black alltwool DAMASSE 60c. Value, 75. we will send you by ex-| 50 in. Seenah Herring ah $1.00. ave been $1.50. 
Colored Damaasse Si)ks (all silk), 75c. Have been $1.25.| kerchief. with printed bor-| Black all-wool CREPE P CLOTH, 65c. Value, 85c. press the best 174 Blankets | We have as choice a stock of Dress Goods as can be 
Black Damasse Silks, $1.25. Have been $2.00. | der, worth 45c. 46 toed ali wool BIN ADE, eas Val ane St $l. 41.50. NY er saw for the} found s anywhere, and our prices are always lower than 
Black Damasse S!Iks, $1.75. Have been $2.75. FOR lsc. Black Silk WARP HENR TRTTA. § 1,25. Value, $1.75. | FOR $9.00 
Black Damasse Silks, $2.25. Have been $3.25. eer Balbriggan Risck Slik WARP HENRIETT AS, e 50. ea and 25c for postage wé > il| 
5 T =) ETTAS alue send you a goo ac ro-| 
Black Damasse Silks, $2.75. Have been $4.00. Hose, worth double. Black Sile MOHAIR BROCADES, S5c. Value grain’ Bilke warranted all | SHAWLS AND CLOAKS. 
4 FOR 25c. in P [oes eck z HiBer bt AWt. ” yaee 0, silk, gat oo eset oe = Should = u Gomee to onges either a api or a cloak 
sar The above line of Silks is positively the cheap-| 8° stamp we will send Long Blac oT jue .| count ores sell for you can do so with per security, if you are par- 
ext line of a fine Glass of. Milk pd fi oe ys’ Kid-finish Moth! Long Black THIBET SHAWLS, my Value, 4.00.\ 8 ¥ We have had | ticular to “escribe just what you want. In Paisley 
o 8 ever shown in the Gioves, worth 50c. Sizes, Long Black THIRET SHA WLS, $11.00. Value, $16.00. | t numbers of orders for| Shawls we have some great bargains, in prices rang- 
American market | 4to 10 years. Long Black THIBET SHA WLS, , Value, $18 00. these silks. | ing from $15.00 to $10.00 for a double shawl. 





Our style of advertising may seem strange to you and oo < a, but our manner of doing business is different from any house in the country. We watch our soporeunnte, and 
arge the lo 


buy ee we can buy under price, and it matters not ho 
time, 
more to get you in the habit of sending for them than for the small amount of the sale. 


ts are if they are only cheap enough. We have handled as many as one hundred cases of one kind of dress goods at a 
hat we say to you we say in truth and honesty, feeling, if only as a business transaction, it pays to deal fairly with our customers. This style of advertising to send for small articles is 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SOUTHWICK’S COMBINATION STORE, ELEVENTH AND CHESTNUT ST STREETS, 





The above cut represents a Stereopticon Exhibition in the Adademy of Music; instrument made by T. H. McALLISTER, Kew Youk, 


STEREOPTICONS AND MAGIC CANTERNS 


Are now becoming a necessity to every COLLEGE, SCHOOL, SUNDAY-SCHOOL, and CHURCH in the COUNTRY, as a meas of (IMPRESSING 
he lessons on the minds of Stadenta; being the most attractive method of OBJECT TEACHING. 
Asa feature of ANNEVERSARI ES an’ FAIRS, an exhibition with a STEREOPTICON or M yes ANTERN a'ways meete with favor. 
VEEWS i) lusteating every subject NISCIENC E, FOREIGN TRAVEL, BUILDINGS, AND PLACES OF WORLD-RENOWNED INTEREST, 
BIBLE LANDS, LIFE OF CHRIST, Oid and New Testament History, Capies of ¢ on ben Paintings. Stataary, and a vale of‘intem- 


perance, ete., ete, Our yo also gives lists of views suitable for i!lustrating the Weekly International Sunday-school 1 Lesso 
aa” The mene yg se successfully used, and which formed such an attractive feature at the Cuantnneun La Lake Assembly, was 
manufactured by T. i. McALLIST Send stamp for 116 page Illustrated Catalozue. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS. 


“* Note.”’—In every locality there is an opening for any person to 40 an excellent business in giving Magic Lantern or Stereopticon Exhibitions, with an assort- 
ment of interesting pictures, to Sunday-schools and Publie Audiences, The first cost of an outfit is small, compared with the business that can be done, hence 
offering great inducements to a person with amall capital, There is no difficulty in learning the w: rking of the avomont, and, as no heavy work is required, it 
offers inducements to persons Wishing a light busiuesas, The running expenses are very slight, the profit large, as trom 10 to $50 per bight is often 
received by those who use proper means to bring the entertainment before the people. Only make an intelligent public «ware of the fact that you are prepared to 
ave such enterialuments, you will have no difficulty in procuring engagements. S@° Send stamp for 116 page Lilustraied and Complete Catalogue 


T. H. McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 


~~ MABIE, TODD & BARD. 


GOLEe 





PENs. 


PEN ors HOLDERS CASES, etc. 
BROADWAY, NEW ¥ 
Send for Price Lat 

Dur Goods are for salo by First-class -class Dealers in U in Us 








SPECTACLES AND EYE- GLASSES) 


With the very finest quality of real Brazilian Pebbles, 
at #4 per pair. 
pera, Field, and Marine Glasses, Micro- _ 
scopes, Telescopes. 
Send 10c, (in postage stamps) for our fine illustrated 


cal e. 
BENS. PIKE’S SON A CO., Opticians, 
930 Broadway, New York. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets,-125 pieces .$30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 — 7.00 
Fine Gold-band French opine Tea Sets. --- 8.50 





doze 
ALL HOUSE-FU} 1SHI> ind GOODS. 
New illustrated Catalogue and pre kaet mailed 
free on ai ee. 7 Ge furnis 
c. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed an laced on car or steamer free ot 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or. ¥.0. Money Order. 


rsteds. Fanc cy Y arps, 


eulttiog Silks, etc., by mee. 
20 skeins Worsted. 10c. ; 
a! Embroidery Siik ine. 
skeins Crewel, lic. 00 
ipSivcitery Designs, dic. 6 
New Tidy Patterns, 25c.; 3 Scratch-my-hacks. lic 
Send $1.00 for our SAMPLE PACKAGE, 
Tt beats the world. Retails for $3.56. Contains 20 sk eins 
Worsted, 6 Worsted Needles. 6 skeins Embroidery 
Silk. 25 New Embroidery Designs, 6 New Ticy Pat- 
terns, 4 yard Java Canvas, 4 yard Honeycomb Can- 
vas, 1 New Motto, 1 Scratch-my-back, 1 Card Basket, 
1 Cornucopia. 1 Watch Case, 1 Crochet Needle. 1 sheet 
White ‘and J sheet eat * Perforated Board. Stamps 
taken. . E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


New York Shopping 


OF EVERY DFSCRIPTION executed with prompti- 
tnde and taste. References in all parts of the country. 
Circulars, giving full information, sent free, by ad- 
dressing = HELEN M. DECKER, 

P. 0, Bex 4243, New York City. 





@® The Sunday School Times holds itselr 
responsible for the character of the ad- 
vertisementsfit contains,.and will refund 
to ite subscribers any money that! they 
lose through fraudulent advertisoments in 








bd of A castes of Beans 6 Gibver Medals, alee Diplen.to teen Centennial, Aten inst, KingnOd. Se! » ete The Langest & Best Assorted Steck in * e Country. 


its_colummns, 






Pi as 
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